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MR. WARD’S MEXICO. | 
Mexico in 1827. By H. G. Ward, Esq. his Majesty’s Charge d’Af- 
faires in that Country during the Years 1825, 1°20, and part of 

1227. 2vols.&vo. London. H, Colburn. 

Enjoying, both from official station and long residence, the best 
opportunities for becoming fully acquainted with tle state oi Mexico, 
Mr. Ward has here turaed these advantages to the most profitable 
account, and produced a sterling work upon a subject of great and 
crowing interest. : 
~The first volume furnishes an excellent history of the Revolation 
in Mexico; and Mr. Ward explains his object very accurately In te 
preface. From it we extract the folowing: 

GENERAL VICTORIA. 
he adventures of Victoria are altogether unequalled in the his. 
tory of human sufferings :-— 

“It was bis practice to keep but a small boty of men about his 
»nerson, and only to collect his force upon great occasions: a mode 
of warfare well suited to the wild habits of the natives, and, at the 
same time, calculated to baffle all pursuit. 


rendezvous was fixed for some distant point; and thus losses were 
often repaired, before it was known in the capital that they had been 
sustained at all. 


hy 2000 men, under the command of Colonel Aguilu, at Puente del 
Rey, apass, the natural strength of wiich, the insurgents had in- 
creased, by placing artillery upon the hgichts by whieh itis com- 


manded; nor did it reach Vera Cruz for upwards of six months. | 


‘The necessity of keeping the channel of communication with Europe 
open, induced Calleja, in December 1815, to intrust the chief eom- 
naud, both civil and military, of the province of Veracruz, te Doa 
Fernando Mivares, (an officer of high rank and distinguished affain- 
ieuts, recently arrived from Spain,) for the special purpose of estab- 
lishing a chain of fortified posts, on the whole ascent to the Table- 
land. suiliciently strong to curb Victorias ineursions. 
of this plan was preceded and accompanied by a series of actions 
between the insurgents and royalists, in the course of which Miyares 
gradually drove Victoria from his strong holds at Puente'del Rey, 
ind Pueate de San Juan (September 1815 ;) and although the latter 
maintained the unequal struggle for upwards of two years, he never 


was able to obtain any decisive advantage over the reinforcements | 


whick the government was continually sending to the seat of war. 
Two thousand European troops landed with Mivares, and one thou- 


sand more with Apodaea, (jn 3516;) and notwithstanding the despe- 
rate efforts of Vietoria’s men, their courage was of no avail against | 


ihe superior discipline and arms of their adversaries. Jn the course 
of the year 1846, nrost of the old soldiers fell: those by whom he 
replaced them, had neither the same enthusiasm nor the same attach- 
ment fo his person. The zeal with which the inhabitants had en. 
gaged iu the cause of the revolution, was worn out: with each re- 
verse their discouragement increased ; and,as the disastrous accoun{s 
trom the interior left them but little hope of bringing the contesf to a 
favourable issue, the villages refused to furnish any tarther supplies ; 
the last reninant of Victoria’s followers deserted him, and he was 
left absolutely alone. 
ition not to yield, on any terms, to the Spaniards, unshaken. [fe 
fused the rank and rewards which Apodaca proffered as the price 
{his submission, and determined to seek 
{the forests, rather than accept the indulio, on the faith of which so 
aany of the insurgents yielded up their arms. ‘This eatraordinary 
roject was carried into execution with a decision highly character: 
slic of the man. Unaccompanied by a single atfeadant, and pro- 


ided only with a little linen and a sword, Victoria threw hinisell | 


ito the mounteinons district which occupies so large a portion of the 
rovince of Vera raz, ®ad disappeared trom the eves of his couutry- 
en. His alier-liistory is so extremely wild, that I should hardly 
enture to relate it here, did not the unanimons evidence of his 
yuatrymen coufiem the 
tr as Own mouth. weeks, Victoria was 
‘pptied with provisions by the indians, who ali knew and respeeted 
is name; but Apodaeca was so apprehensive thet he would again 
nergn from bis retreat, that a thousand “en were . 

nalt Getachments, fiterally to hunt him down. 
scovered that a village had either received him, or relieved his 
Ants, it was burnt without merey ; and this rigour strack the Indi- 
. = i ~e W, that they either fled at tlre sight of Victoria, or 
cre Wwe urst to denounee the ; . .! . “nw . . “A 
ight prove so fatal od tle wae eaeems ‘at's 4 ia ae te 2 
llowed like a wild-beast by ble pureders wt 3 le fi sng! 0 hi “ 
at he could hear their immune Ss, Who we re oiten 80 near him, 
i Pelee mA mL Precations against himself, and Apodaca 
» lor having condemned them to so fruitless a search. On one occa- 
ma, he escaped a detachment, which he fell in with unexpectedly, by 
iMmimag ariver, which they were un: remem c9 we. Ll, 
= y he coficealed himself, when in t! 

ye | Or ne . tek - 

ama § aioe ae and creepers with which the 
e viceroy, of a body having been fouad. whicis bad Ee m om 
zed as. that of Vi av MNS ad, which had: been recog. 
of ¥ictorm. A minute description way given: of his 


YS, Whick . - 
snzette af Maxizo, and 


story of his sufferings, as Phave often heard 
During the first few 


ordered out, ip 
Whierev s o 
vuerever it was 


3) 


Was inserted. officially ia tle 





The instant a blow was | 
struck, a general dispersion followed: in the event of a failure, a 


Nor ‘vere Victoria's exploits confined to his desul- | 
tory warfare: in 1815, he detained a convoy of 6)'') mules, escorted , 


The execution | 


Still hiscourage was unsn!dued, and his reso- | 


an asylum in the solitude | 


ible to cross; and onseveral 
if imanediala vicinity of the’ 











der it unpleasant. I mention this in justice to Mrs. Ward, whose 
name in conformity to custom, appears upon the plates, for all of 
whieh I am indebied to ber pencil.” 
[We have scea a copy of Mr. Ward's work§at Gilley’s, 94 Broad. 
way.] 


the troops were recalled to more pressing labours in the interior. 
| Bat Vicioria’s trials did not cease with the pursuil: harrassed and 
| worn out by the fatigues which he had undergone, his clothes torn to 
pieces, and his body lacerated by the thorny underwood of the tro- 
| pics, he was indeed allowed a little tranquility, but his sufferings 
| were still almost incredible: during the summer, he managed tosub- —<p—— 

sist upon the fruits of which nature is so lavish in those climates; but MUNGO PARK’S SON. 
_in winter he was attenuated by hunger, and f have aeard hin repeat- £ The following letter is from a gentleman whose information on 
edly affirm, that no repast has afforded him so much pleasure SINCE, the point he writes about is of the most authentic kind. It would ap- 
| as he experienced. after being long deprived of food, in gnawing the | pear, therefore,tnat the paragraph, which recently appeared in all the 
bones ot horses, or other animads, that he happened to find dead in | newspaper detailing the eireumstances attending the death of Mungo 
jthe woods. By degrees he accustomed himself to sueh abstinence, | Park's gon was erroneous in all respects but the most important one 
ss lie could ee four, eevee five days, without tasting any | the death of the young traveller. ] 

thing but water, without exp@riencing any serious inconvenience ; rm . mre 

| but whenever he was deprived of sustenance for a longer period, his | Sir—Ab “ the ph hope ete ae 4 Facer ™ 1 

| sufferings were very acute. For thirty months he never tasted bread, Park nny fthe « ce tt Py oe eles ics hop . a oF ri 

nor saw a human being, nor thought, at times, ever to see one again. | 2% *4°%; $0n 0 hi hit oo rw te x et " meee Po bg 
| His clothes were reduced to a single wrapper of cotton, which he | soho Clk Gall sf itecelh » aye ens ofthe saute The aoe. 
‘found one day, when driven hy hunger he had approached nearer | be coudiry, ta Gall beet or eet tl tests Thi id't wil 
‘than asual to some Indian huts, and this he regarded as an inestima- | 70 COUNTY, tation of j a 4 wi y 7 tae 7 oy t M Pa i. 
ble treasure. . The mode ia which Victoria, cut off, as he was, from r hich weutd he Guashe £0 by aif Wietiinade tnd TF ooy thes tee red < 
ail communication with the world, received intelligence of the re-| eeatel’ iti P’) ne A b ' di this aloe nott way it 
volution of 1821, is hardly less extraordinary than the fact of his py —— Me A Ane > tatin connaall “th Yellow. ps ite yer oaee 
having been able to support existence amidst so many hardships, , yw Wfuees " oo “ni ee the Back Te Oe 2 y. 1997. Akitt at 
during the intervening period. When in 1818 he was abandoned | Nine of Amenate . dot, prince vad bok alike d bi n with ae 
hy all the rest of his men, he was asked by two Indians, who lingered | quate kinkness ‘and inrmediatel Papon his death “sent tntelligsyce 
with him to the last, and on whose fidelity he knew that be could) > Captain Fry. ¢] aeane 4 y ie ‘Saw that daha 
rely, if any change could take place, where he wished ti.em to look | ote hat be dist eal de a oragt P {Vir Puck's cian, an hich ot9 
ior fim? He puinted, in reply, to a mountain at some distance, and | asd seul th ‘* a. serited i “Endl: nat ff o. aly Eck. : aie : aa 
teid them that, on that mountain, perhaps,they might find his bones. |  actkht Sek Tony, arrived in England by the ship £sk.—2 gin, &e 
ifis ortly reason for selecting it, was its being particularly rugged and; 9 ““*"* om may. oh nt Sina 
inaccessible, and surrounded by forests of a vast extent. The In- | THE SON OF MUNGO PARK. 
dians (reasured up this hint, and as soon as the first news of Iturbide’s | (From the Fife Herald.) 
declaration reached them, they set out in quest of Victoria; they | The son of the pilgrim has passed on his way, 
separated on arriving at the foot of the mountain, and employed six | ‘To seek the wild land where his father had died ; 
whole weeks in examining the woods with which it was covered: | IIe longs by bis tomb of the desert to pray, 
during this time. they lived principa!ly by the’ chase; but finding | And place a momento of love by its side. 
their stock of maize exhausted, and all their efforts unavailing, they Dark woods and wild streams will his footsteps surronnd ; 
were about to give up the attempt, when one of them discovered, in The thirst of the desert will rage on his path; ’ 

The sun-basking serpent in secret will wound ; 


| 
crossing a ravine which Victoria occasionally frequented, the print | 
| The Moor and the traitor will Lurter their faith. 


By Luropear, } mean of European descent, and consequently ac- 
customed to wear shoes, which always give a difference of sbape to | 
the foot, very pereeptible to the eye of a native. The indian waited 
two days upon the spot; but seeing nothing of Victoria, and finding | 
his supply of provisions quite at an end, he suspended upon a tree 
nerr the place, four tortilias, or little maize cakes, which were all he 
had lett, and set out for his village, in order to replenish his wallets, 
hoping that if Victoria should pass inthe mean time, the tortillas would 
attract his attention, and convince him that some friend was in search 
of him. His little plan sueceeded completely: Vietoria, on crossing 
ihe ravine two days afterwards, perceived the maize cakes, which the 
birds had fortunately not devoured He had then been four whole | 
days without eating, and upwards of two years without tasting bread ; 
and he says himsetf, that he devoured the tortillas before the ore | 
| Vings of his appetite would allow him to reflect upon the singularity To spread her bright dawn on the African wild 
of finding thei on this solitary spot, where he had never before saw | The arts and the science of Europe to throw, 
any trace of a human being. He was ata loss to determine whether On the clay gathered cottage of Joliba’s child.” 
they had been left there by a friend or foe; but feeling sure that who- | Th f the piferi J 
ever had left them intended to return, he concealed himself near the v von th xe fadtuka whe be ith the day, d dic 
| nlace, in order to observe his motions, and to take his own measures | Thee ood ot hi wn im ia a epee bad died ; 

Within a short time the Indian returned; Victoria in- l “ 4 = wists batbha onde bes - , id 
stantly recognised him, and abruptly started from his concealment, yet ee de Bape ts ror mime +" ewer. 
in order to welcome his faithful follower; but the man terrified at Alas! for the region where darkness reclines, 
seeing a phantom. covered with hair, emaciated, and clothed only | . Phe intrusion of knowledge revenging by death : 
with av old cotton wrapper. advancingupon him with a sword in his! The son of the pilgrim but reached to its lines, 
hand from amongst the bushes, took to flight; and it was only on! And yielded (its demons demamdirg) his breath 
hearing himself repeatedly called by his name that he recovered his | Me lies by the desert, unhonouged, untombed, 
composure saflicientty to recocnize his old general. He was affected Alar from the grave of his father he lies ; 
vevond ners ire atthe state in which he found him, and condncted On son and oa parent misfoytunes have gloomed ; 
hin instantly to his village, where Victoria was received with the But Scotland and Europe their glory will prize. 

> 


greatest enthusiasm. ‘The report of his reappearance spread like | — 
lightning through the provinces, where it was not credited at first, so SKETCHES OF EMINENT STATESMEN, 
POETS, AUTHORS, &c.---No, IT. 


firmly was every one convii esd of his death; but it wassoon known 
that Guadelupe Victoria was indeed in existence, all the old inser- | ; 
THE RIGHT HON. LORD’ LYNDHURST, LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR or 
Great Briraiy. 


cents rallied around him. Inan ineredib!y short time he induced 

the whole province, with the exception of the fortified towns, fo de- Who could have imagined, twenty years ago, that the son, of 
ia Have imagined, enty years ago, thi $ fx 
» 


of a foot, which he immediately recognized to be that of a European. 
But these were the dangers his father defied; 


Thro’ toils and thro’ snares had his pilgrimage gone ; 
The wild man of Afric had oft been his guide, 

The hut of the savage his shelter alone, 
“And I,” said bis son, “shal! his footsteps pursue, 

Of his worth and his fame I would prove me the child: 
Be mine his mild spirit, distilling like dew, 

And soothing to kindness the sons of the wild. 
“Be mine his high soul, that on terror could smile, 

By the maidens of Afric still echoed in song; 
He quailed uot in danger, he sunk not in toil, 

The white man was poor, but his spirit was strons 


“The pilgrim of knowledge, like him I would go, 





| 
| 
{ 





luccardingly. 
; 


1 


clare for independence, aud then set out to join Iturbide, who was 
, at that time preparing for the siege of Mexico. He was received 
ven great apparent eordiality ; but lis independent spirit was too 
little in unison with Ltarbide’s projects for this good understanding to sa ne : , : A 
| continue long. Victoriahad fought for aliberal form df griveegilicn, — ee and spiritual, with the an his Grace or 
and not merely for a change of masters ;. and Lturbide, unable to gaiu renee mes? and be, in right of his office, keeper one King’s ro fay 
him over, drove him again into the woods during his short lived reign, | Boe ot all hospitals and colleges a aa King s foundation 
from whence he only returned to give the signal for a general rising | Boyt aa Majesty s ie Rae . ~t lunatics, infants 
against the too ambitious Emperor.” — we Dedreten ta, of os Seeeat Po act st ¥et so itis, 
Here wa mast pauseand have onty to add that the beautiful illus- Which, tuheu thiee Good, led on td fortune.’ 

_ trations of the work stand in no-need of the following interestingapol- “A: destiny, fhat shapes our ways, 

ogy forthem. Rough-hew them as we will”* 

| “The drawings were all taken upow the spot: many of them under | Of the irath-of these two remarks of our'great poet, the liistory of 
cireu mstunses-which would have discouraged most persons from ma-| the present Chancellor affords pregnant illustration. 
king the attempt , am. fetigne and.a Dutning sasoflen: combived.coret  Johw Simyfetotn Conley (Baroy Lyndhuyst) was Vorn at BOsfow, 


citizen of Boston woald fill the high and important offi.e of Chan- 


cellor of England, orthat one, in whose veins was a thorough infusion 
of American and Colonial blood, shonid take precedence of all the 
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in America, in 1772. He was the son of John Copley, a painter, of 
that city; who was esteemed for his virtues, and distinguished by 
his talents in his profession. Mr. Copley, the father of Lord Lynd- 
hurst, married early in life. His lady was-a Miss Clark, whose 
father was a principal merchant at Boston, and agent to the English 
East India Company for the sale of their teas. Mr. Clark acted in 
‘this capacity at a time when circumstances rendered it an office 
critical and hazardous in the extreme. It is needless to advert to 
the ceuses of that war, which ended in the complete severment of 
the United States from the mother country. Suifice it, however, to 
say, that the exaction of the duties on tea was one of the principal 
causes of that event; and that the populace of the city of Boston 
were the first to show the example of seizing the chests arrived in 
English ships, and throwing them overboard, in order to avoid the 
payment of duty. 

On this occasion the office held by the maternal grandfather of 
Lord Lyndhurst necessarily exposed him to much odium; and ac- 
cordingly he, with his son-in-law, Mr. Copley. determined on quit- 
ting the United States, and coming to settle in England as an Ameri- 
can Loyalist. Soon after the father of the present Chancellor settled 
in London, he became.a Member of the Academy of Painters, and 
attracted considerable notice by several works of superior merit, 
and, among others, the Death of Lord Chatham, and the Defence 
of Gibraltar. Mr. Copley, hewever, soon discovered that portrait- 

ainting, which recommends itself to the personal vanity and the 
,ousehold affections of all mankind, was likely to be a more lucrative 
avocation than the severer style of historical painting; and to the 
former he successfully dedicated himself, and gradually rose to tor- 
tune and reputation. : 

At the period of his father’s settlement in England, young Copley 
had arrived at a sufficient age to be already initiated into the ele- 
mental branches of education. In the metropolis. however, he was 
sent to a classical school, at which he remained about seven years; 
whence, in the year 1793 or 1794, he was sent to Cambridge, and 
entered of ‘Trinity College, the learned mother of Barrow, Newton. 
Bentley, and other eminent names. Mr. Copley had two distin- 
guished contemporaries at this period, at Trinity,—the one, the 
celebrated Porson—the other, Mr. Farish, afterwards Professor of 
Chemistry at the University. 

In his academical career he greatly distinguished himself, having 
been one of Smith's mathematical prize-men; and, he obtained, in 
the examination for the frst degree, the high station of Senior 
Wrangler, the first having been assigned to Doctor Butler, the pre- 
sent very learned Master of Harrow. Mr. Copley took the degree 
of A. B. in the year 1794. He was then in his 22d year. Having 
remained some further time at the University, and a vacancy having 
occurred, the high character of Mr. Copley secured to him his elec- 
tion asa Fellow of Trinity, worth about £120 for the first year: the 
emoluments of Fellows gradually increase till the place is worth 








plete failure: while he escaped the obioquy to which both Gifford | 
and Sir John Leach had been exposed. ‘The Government were so 
well pleased with his services, that they determined to make him 
Attorney-General,—an opportunity for which offered on Gifford’s 
being made Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. ° 

Mr. Copley having obtained the office of Attorney-General, soon 
after offered himself for Cambridge. and, after an arduous struggle, 
he was returned, with Lord Palmerston, for that University. Gif- 
ford, who had been promoted to the Rolls, now suddenly died at 
Dover, and Sir John Foster succeeded him, with the prospect of the 
Seals full in view before him. Hitherto it had been imagined, that 
Sir John looked up to Mr. Canning as his load-star, and that he was 
willing to stand or fall with that Minister. Thgpevent proved the 
reverse ; while Master of the Rolls, he deemed it necessary to purge 
himself ofall taintof Popery, ‘The deed stung Mr. Canning to the 
quick,* but it secued to the aspirant the sealsat which he had been 

ping. Events knowa to our readers followed in rapid succession. 
rd Eldon resigned, and Sir John Copley assumed the seals by the 
style and title of Baron Lyndburst. 

It remains but to give a general estimate of his Lordshipis profes- 
sional, senatorial, and judicial qualities. As an an advocate, Mr. 
Copley was distinguished by coolness, subtlety, and clear and lucid 
expositions; nor was he deficient in nervousness and strength ; 
though he oftener prevailed by the more insidious arts which an 
experienced practitioner generally has recourse to. His legal know- 
ledge was sound and accurate; and he is, perhaps. best deseribed by 
stating, tuat, when at the bar, he was a mean between Scarlett and 
Brougham—not reaching the forensic accomplishments of the one, 
and falling far short of the eloquence and general knowledge of the 
other. Asa senator, Sir John Copley was infinitely superior either 
to Wetherell or Gifford; though he never made a speech in Parlia- 
ment which will be remembered or spoken of beyond the occasion 
All his efforts at the Bar or in Parliament were distinguished by 
clearness, but there was always a lack of feeling, without which it is 
impossible to be a great orator, Asa Judge, it were, perhaps, unfair 
thus early to pronounce an opinion on Lord Lyndhurst’s labours; 
but it i#ay be observed, that he gives some tokens of promise in 
struggling to avoid those deep-rooted errors of his predecessor, by 
which John Earl of Eldon so encircled himself, to the ‘cureless ruin’ 
of hundreds sent to a premature grave, and thousands yet unborn to 
the miserable wreck which Chancery has left them. 





* Their altercation in the House of Commons, in relation to a communication with 
the Pope, must be fresh in the recollection of our readers.—Ed, Alb. 
+ =~ 


FAMILY PORTRAITS. 
[ Said to be from the Papers of the late Charles Edwards.} 


PORTRAIT OF ARTHUR ST. JOHN.—Parr IL. 


«Thus tived our youth, with conversation, books, 





cy of his talents, andthe general superiority of his manner: and. 
above all, she was touched and delighted with the manifest power 
which her attractions had over him, and which she continued to ex- 
ert more and more, as she perceived their daily increasing effects. 
This was not coquetry, properly so called; it was not done for the 
purpose of display or of tyranny—but she felt it altogether to be de- 
lightful, and she nner in it, without enquiring as to whither it was 
to lead, or what its efect might be upon either St. John or herself. 

Thus days and weeks rolled on. The young men were not to re- 
turn to Eton, but were to commence residence at Oxford at the eud 
of the long vacation. Thus they were to pass the three months 
from Election to the beginning of Michaelmas Term, at Mabledon. 
The proceedings of the young people were little observed: they 
were thought almost children; and if Lady Missenden sometimes 
perceived symptoms of admiration for her daughter in Arthur St. 
John, it was merely with a smile, and without an idea of danger for 
either party. 

But danger there was, and that deep andimminent. One evening, 
in the beginning of September, Lady Emily had strolled with her 
brother and St. John as far as the London lodge, of which I have al- 
ready spoken. ‘The air was of that rich, balmy temperature, which 
the close of day, in a fine autumn, so often possesses; and a glorious 
harvest-moon shed her luxurious and luxuriant light upon the scene. 
When they reached the gate, Lord Mabiedon recollected that he had 
some directions to give to one of the game-keepers, whose lodge was 
about a mile farther on, along the skirt of the park; and, thinking 
that it would be too far for his sister to walk, he desired St. John to 
take her home. 

Alas! what a dangerous position is this! 'Two persons, young, beat- 
tiful, full of poetry and romance, and whom the constant intercourse 
of aconsiderable period had been drawing nearer and nearer to each 
other, were thus placed alone in a scene, to the loveliness of whicl) 
nature and art had both contributed their utmost ;—it was evening— 
there was a deep, soft stillness—they were beneath that light 

** Which ev’ry soft and solemn spirit worships, 

Which lovers love so well.’”” ————— 
—their arms were linked, and the quickened pulsations of the heer: 
of one were felt against the bosom of the other—which ¢hrilled at 
the touch. Ah!—one has known such moments—and years of pain 
were well repaid’ by one of them :—one has——but it is no use plung- 
ing into one’s own reminiscences; my present business is with St. 
John and Lady Emily, whom we left walking home together from the 
park-gate. 

They proceeded in silence down the bill; but the thoughts of bot): 
were busy. ‘Their conversation bad been more than commonly ani- 
mated while Lord Mabledon had been with them, and the revulsion 
was consequently felt the more. It is probable that, at no moment 
of their intercourse. had Lady Emily felt more strongly or more ten- 
derly towards St. John. ‘The subject on which he had previously 








And Lady Emma’s soul-subduing looks ; | been speaking, though a general one, he had contrived to turn so as 


"00 or £600 annually. Declining, however, to comply with one of 1 speaking é 
i - M4 Lost in delight.” Crabbe. j to give individual application to his feelings towards her:—he hed 


the conditions of his tellowship, namely, that be should take orders, 


Mr. Copley surrendered the honour within the stated time, and,| Lady Emily had had great curiosity to see Arthur St. John. ile was now 
returning to London, entered himself on the books of the Temple, 
asastudent atlaw The writer of this sketch has the good fortune 
to be acquainted with two of Mr, Copley’s contemporaries at this | 
period. One, Mr. Wagget, a gentleman of great proiessional attain- ; was to judge of talents. 
ment, and Recorder of Cork ; the other, Mr. Richard Farrell, assist- | been prefaced by cireumst 





dearest friend; and she knew from the same source that his reputa- | 


Her | spoken warmly and eloquently—and she was touched. 
brother had been in the babit of speaking of him constantly as his | silent—but she was well aware of what nature that silence was. 


At length he stopped suddenly. ‘The place where he did so was in 


. . . . le . ; > * ‘t+ 1 . sp orcel 
‘tion for talents was pre-eminent among those whose occupation it} Me of the most confined points of the prospect: it could scarcely 
The arriyal of a person, whose coming had | be to gaze on that that he paused. ‘ Lady Emily,’ said he, in a voice 
ances such as these, could not be an indif-; Of Which the calmness seemed the effect of preparation, ‘on this 


ant barrister fur the county of Clare. Both these gentlemen concar | ferent event to a young lady of sixteen, whose feelings and ideas had | SPot I saw you first: it was here that, with your heart beaming on 


in stating, that, at this period, the present Chancellor was ultra liberal | not as yet been fashion-bitten and made worldly by joining in that yourt 
in his political opinions, but that he also applied bimself to the | most heartless, selfish, cold, mercenary, intercourse, called, empha. | C!OUS 
f If her passions were notas yet deepand powerful, | then'—I w 


study of his profession with a vigour and assiduity wortly all com- | tically, Society. 
mendation. | her feelings, at least, were quick and sensitive. 
In 1809 Mr. Copley was called to the Bar, and adopted the Com- | ral to ber age lay piled within her heart, ready to take fire 
mon Law branch of the profession. All his contemporaries agree in | touch. 
stating, that, in the early part of his professional life, he was a very 
industrious and diligent student. 
ostentatiously, in indifferent chambers in Brick Court, and obtained in 
his first brief from Messrs. Willet & Co. Mr. Copley was afterwards | 


seldom that a very young, and consequently inexperienced, 


The romance natu-, 'S "2 c 
at the 4rst | 1 see by your manner that you do not misunderstand me—you know, 


| you must have known for some time, that I adore you! —and the 
But St. John felt far more strongly still, aud saw and guessed | Violence of his emotion made him gasp for breath. Lady Emily 
He commenced his labours, un- napping of allthis. Fielding has somewhere said, in substance, that | Tembled, but did not speak, St. John econtinued— My love for you 


ace with love for your brother, my eyes first beheld you. Gra- 
heaven! what a change has taken place in my existence since 
as then careless, free, light-hearted—now, my whole sou! 
rossed by av overwhelming, a devouring passion. Lady Emily, 


has heen consuming my soul for weeks—it has reached that pitch: 
n expects to meet with villainy in the world; for how should that Leonld no longer conceal it, and live;—say, say that you do 


befriended by Mr. Murray, an eminent solicitor, and it must be re-| he know of it, unlees he be 2 villain himself, and thus be prompted | 90t feel anger towards me for speaking thus—say that you do not hate 


corded, to his credit, that the first act of his Chancellorship was to | by suggestions from within? And how, therefore, should St. Joho | 
appoint Mr. Murray’s son his principal Secretary. The subject of | be able to guess the paler affection which existed in Lady Emily, | 
this sketch never obtained bed character as a special pleader; but | while he burned with a passion, fated lo give its colour to his whole 
lie has always been allowed to be a man of varied and comprehensive life? 
knowledge in his profession, combined with general scholarship and | If a party in a country house be deserving of the praises I have 
good taste. Mr. Copley chose the midland circuit; aud on it, as | showered upon it in the opening of this paper, it is certain that it pos- | 
well as at the Sessions, distawced most of his competitors, among’ sesses at least one advantage in an incomparable degree—viz., the | 
ihe mest formidable of whom was the present Mr. Leigh Rough. , ease and rapidity with which we become acquainted with those with 
Thus,.having obtained a good share of business, without any aid, whom we sympathise. In London, three years will not make two | 
eave the exercise of his own talents—having no Government con-, persons of opposite sexes so well known to each otheras three wecks , 
nections—and, at this period, being without the expectation of any, will doin the country, Three weeks!—why, in that space there 
such patronage, Mr. Copley resolved on assuming the coif; and, in may be condensed the whole history and fate of a human heart ; | 
"Trinity Term, 1813, he was called to the degree of Serjeant at Law. | opening, crisis, and catastrophe ! 
The motto on his rings was appropriate and significant,—Studiis} And so it was with poor Arthur. 
vigilare severis, | brother was great; and, while he was at home, she was constantly 
Hitherto, (though in good reputation with the public and the soli-| in his company. She rode with him in the morning; she got into 
citors, to the latter of whom, be it remarked, he rendered himself) the same Jittle coterie at night; and in all this St. John mingled. He 
agreeable by his frank and cordia! manners) Mr. Copley remained | admired her exceeding beauty; he was fascinated by the grace, ani- 
unnoticed by his Majesty’s Ministers ; no great public occasion hav- | mation, and even archness of her ners; he was touched by the | 
ing presented itself, in which his talents were called into action. | sentiment which was constantly upspringing in every word che spoke. | 
"The opportunity, however, was not long wanting to bring the Chan-' Above all, he was dazzled and made drunk by her very manifest ad- | 
«ellor under the notice of Ministers; and, like several of his brethren, | miration of him. Nothing, indeed, adds more strongly to the fasei-, 
<among others, Lord Erskine, Sir Vicary Gibbs, and Mr. Justice | nation of a young and charming girl than the circumstance of those | 
Best) Mr. Copley was first known to the Government by his effortsin | fascinations having the assistance of her evidently appreciating our 
favour of the highest order of criminals—those charged with high trea- | sweet self, according to the modest estimate which we ourselves are | 
son. Little, however, did the radicals of those days think that the apt to form of that person. 
very Wetherell and Copley, whose healths they were toasting at the | And thus did Lady Emily look on St. John. She hung upon all 
period of the trial of Watson, Preston, and Co,, would so soon after he said,and gazed upon his face as she spoke ; she appealed coustant- 
become the one, High-Chancellor, and the other, Attorney-General. ly to bis opinion; and exclaimed “ Oh! how beautiful!” when he | 
But, as Ophelia says, ‘we know what we are, thongh we know uot! once repeated to her a couple of stanzas of his composition. She | 
what we may come to.’ Be this as it may, Mr. Copley, on the trial! would sing his favourite airs; and shewed deference to his taste and | 
of Watson, performed his duty with so much dexterity and tact,| judgment in every thing. Was it possible to resist this? Wander- | 
though engaged for the prisoner, that Lord Liverpool expressed his! ings in magnificent woods. in the most beautiful summer evenings | 
satisfaction, and henceforward the Serjeant was marked as one to} 
be promoted. The public and the profession, too, were not less 


| 


Lady Emily’s attachment to her | 


hy all parties, and briefs beg 


period, the increasing deafness of Sir 8. Shepherd rendered him | 
quite incompetent to discharge the duties of Attorney-General. He 


was removed to the Scottish Bench, and Gifford, the Solicitor-Ge-| sity of a firm one :— 


-and it annihilates every other consideration, 


| me.’ 


‘Hate you!—oh God!’—exclaimed Lady Emily—and, suddenly 


' checking herseif, she was again silent. 


St. John hung on her words, and paused, expecting to hear lev 


| continue :—* Speak to me,’ at last he said— will you not speak to 
j ine?” 


‘Mr. St.John.’ she answered faintly, ‘this must not be.—You are 


| my brother's friend—and my’—she paused for a word—t my—regard 


for vou is great, but [ must not heas this’— 

‘And why not?’ interrupted Sir John— why not, unless you des- 
pise me ?—why not hear me speak thus, unless I am hateful to vou ?— 
1 know that Lam poor—I know that your rank places you infinitely 


‘above me—I know the country clergyman’s son bas no right to look 


upto the earl’s daughter—but J lore you—I doat on you—I feel this. 
And, oh! if you have 
even tbe slightest atom of that regard for me, which I have sometimes 
dared to hope—(and the joy of the idea has driven me almost wild 
—you surely must compassionate the state of feeling which has dsi- 
ven me to this disclosure,’ 

‘cannot be insensible,’ said Lady Tmily, ‘to the value of suci: 
feelings trom one like you—I cannot but feel pride of the highest 
kind at having excited them—for [ beliere you. I am very young. 
Mr. St. John—and I know you are too generous to deceive or trifle 


i with me—’ 


‘ By heaven!’ exclaimed St. John——bet IT shall not detail the 


| protestations of a lover in answer to a speech like this: he was any 


thing rather than a hackneyed one—and yet his expressions were, [ 
will answer for it, exactly what a Richelieu or a Valmont would have 
used upona similar occasion. Nature teaches: these artists ot lovers 
only imitate what they recollect once to have felt. 

Suffice it, thet before they reached home that night, Lady Fmils 
and St. John bad swor¥to each other unlimited and eternal love-- 
and the first burning kiss of passion had been impressed upon ber 


that ever came out of the heavens, (at least, they seemed so,) with | beautiful lips. 
| sunsets, and moons, and poetry, and fancy, and feeling, and the most | 
visibly satisfied; and he, who, but» few weeks before the trial of! accommodating fiers in the world, in the shape of a gareless, boyish | 
Watson. received a fee of wt cgomme with thanks, was now sought for| brother, who “thought no harm,” and saw and heard nothing that | 

to pour ia with a rapidity truly aston-| was not on the surface, and thus gave the danger of a tete-a-tete, | 
ishing. Good fortune, like bad, always comes inalump. At this | without its consciousnes: in such circumsiances as these, what could | 
St. John do, but fall in love? He did ;—and that with all the head-' 
long powers of a passionate heart, and, alas, with all the fixed inten- | 


Parr If. 
“* TMla’s a lady.”’—T. JI. Bayley. 

I shall not dwell on the period which passed between the scene | 
have just described, and that fixed forthe young men to go to Ov 
ford. ‘The disclosure of their passion went no further than to eae! 
other. It has been said, and most truly, by a great master of humor 
nature*, that ‘Quand on est d’accord l'un et autre. on sait rom- 
pertons les yeux: une passion naissante et combattue eclate; ul 


neral, promotedin hisroom. Serjeant Copley was the new Solicitor- 
General,—a nomination which gave great pleasure to the Bar, but 
which, six months before, was wholly unexpected, as well by the 
publie as by the gentleman who had the good fortune to obtain the 
appointment. Mr. Copley now thought of changing his condition 
in life, and he married the niece of the late Attorney-General, Sir 


* What say’st thou, wise one? ‘ ‘That all-powerful Love 
Can Fortune’s strong impediments remove : 

Nor is it strange, that worth should wed to worth— 
The pride of Genius with the pride of Birth.’ ” 


| amour satisfait sait se cacher.” ‘The word satisfait, as used here, ca 
_ries with it, it is true, afar more extended meaning than can be appli 
' cable in the present case; bot still it is applicable; for, in the inno- 
cence of their youth, their passion was satisfied by the very fact of il 


I do not say that soaring visions like these were thus accurately de-| confessed existence. and by the almost unlimited intercourse whicli 
fined in St, John’s mind; but that certain vague images of an elegant! it was in their power to command. To Lord Missenden the idea 0! 





Samuel Shepherd. ‘This fady’s maiden name was burnsford; she|and picturesque parsonage, with a honeysuckie growing into the | his daughter's forming an attachment toa person of St. Joln’s rank 
was the daughter of a factor of that name in Basinghall Street, and | windows, and a green lawn stretching down to a trout-stream, with |in life never occurred; ney, he had not ceased to consider her 4 
in March 1814, had been united to Colonel Thomas. Inthe month | a couple of children playing on it, and Lady Emily sitting under the | child, and the subject was altogether foreign from his habits of think- 
of June, in the same year, however, Colonel Thomas was forced to | treilis-work, smiling as she watched them—that some such picture as | ing. Lady Missenden, besides also continuing to regard her daug))- 
join his regiment, and he was killed at the Battle of Waterloo. this did occasionally form itself in St, John’s imagination is most cer-| ter almost as a child—a mistake into which handsome mothers wil! 

Sir John Copley was now (1819) introduced to Parliament for|tain. It was foolish, perhaps, but so it isto be in love at seventeen, | frequently fall—never dreamed of such a thing as a serious attachi- 





Ashburton, under the auspices of the Government, which soon had 
airgent oceasion for his services in the affair of ‘the late Queen. As 
counsel for the prosecution, Sir John evinced more talent and knuw- 
edge than the Attorney-General Gifford, whose speech was a com- 


and yet very sensible people are so, every day. 


Lady Emily's feelings, on the other hand, were far from being so 
She was thrown into the intimate society of a most 
striking young man—her brothers chosen friend ; she felt the brillian- 


definite as this. 


ment springing up between a school-boy and a girl of sixteen. She 
might, perhaps, sometimes fancy there was a childish Airtation arising 





* Voltaire 
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merely. from the juxta-position of the parties—but this amused her, | some little space between its extremity and the wall. And to this 


without exciting any stronger .celing. 

Lord Mabledon, from his more constantly being in the company of | 
his sister and his friend, was not quite so blind. He saw that they ' 
were becoming attached to each other; but, as his own feelings on 
such subjects were much more those of an Eton boy, than such as. 
many lords of eighteen feel now-a-days, he never thought of its ac- 
quiring sufficient importance for him to interfere. He was exceed- 
ingly fond of both: he was delighted in their society, and he was 
wled. to see they were fond of each other. The whole business had 
no graver character in his eyes. 

At length, Michaelmas Term called St. John to Oxford, and the 
overs parted. He left Mabledon with an additional pang to those 
naturally occasioned by his first separation from the first object of 
hislove: for, in despite of all his entreaties, Lady Umily refused to 
write tohim. By some strange contradiction of principle, though 
they had for above a month carried on the intercourse of a clandes- 
tine attachment, yet she could not be persuaded to consent to a clan- 
destine correspondence. Whether it was the actual tangibility of 
communication by letter, or the extreme difficulty which would at- 
tend the establishment of sueh a correspondence, or both,—certain 
it is, that St. John could obtain nothing more from Lady Emily than 
the permission of now and then adding a few words at the end of 
her brother’s letters, and of having sometimes a message addressed 
tohim in berown. How different this was from a direct correspond- 
ence, I leave it to those few people in the world to judge. who have 
ever written or received such letters themselves. ; 

Two years passed away, and St. John and Lady Emily had not 
met in the interval. Lord Missenden had gone abroad with his 
family, which had occasioned this separation. But, in the midst of 
change of scene, and severe study, and active exertion, the image of 
Emily Lorraine was still constantly present to Arthur St. John. It 
was the spur which goaded him to struggle for distinction ; it was the 
sweetest part of his triumph when he obtained it. His disposition 
was keen and warm, but it was also firm and intense; his passion 
had been formed under the operation of tke former qualities; it was 
retained and cherished under that of the latter He had set all his 
heart upon one cast; the hazard of that die involved the extremes of 
happiness or anguish. 

Lord Mabledon bad left college and gone into the xrmy, and was 
at this time abroad with his regiment; so that the interruption of St. 
John’s intercourse with Lady Emily was total. 

At length, Lord Missenden’s family returned to England. It was 
the month of Apvil, and they fixed themselves in their house in town, 
in order that Lady Emily mig#t ‘come out.’ She did so; and was 


soon in the full whirl of that monstrous compound of selfishness, man as Arthur St. John: it was a mistake on his part from the first. | Subtle playful wit, 


wickedness, frivolity, and folly,--a London season. 


Lady Emily was not close, so that, without any appearance of parti- 
cularity, Artbur was able to come and place himself by her side. He 
began to cunverse with her about the prints, which were views of 
Italy, and of her travels there,—overflowing with impatience at be- 
ing thus compelled to talk on indifferent subjects, to one with whom 
his soul burned to commune,—till, at last, the young lady, whom 
Arthur was inwardly cursing, as Mademviselle de Trop, was sudden- 
ly called away by her mother. He seized the occasion at once: for 





before his companion had time to move, he said to her, in a voice | 
which betokened what an effort had been necessary to force himse?f ; 
to calniness, ‘ Emily !—and is all forgotten ?’ 

She blushed a burning wai Aad bit her lip, wilich quivered | 
once or twice, as though she was about to speak; at Jast, shé ssid, 
‘Mr. St. John, this is very indiscreet, very wrong: [ thought the time | 
which had elapsed since we met bad driven the remembrance of our | 
childish days from your mind; [ thought-——’ 

‘No, Emily, no: you could not think thus; you must have known, | 
you know, that young though we were, the passion we felt was not | 
childish. You must know that upon that remembrance I lived— 
that there has not been a thought of my mind, nor a pulsation of my | 
heart, that from the moment we parted, to this hour, has not been | 
wholly and solely devoted to you. You know—’ 

‘Stop, Mr. St. John,’ said Lady Emily, interrupting bim, ‘this is 
language I must not hear; [had hoped, Sir, that the follies of our 
childhood had been forgotten—follies which nothing but my extreme 
youth could excuse, and of which it is scareely generous of vou to 
remind me. As my brother’s friend, Mr. St. John,’ she added, in a 
milder tone, ‘I must ever feel regard for you—but I must not be thus 
addressed again.’ And she walked away, leaving St. John far too 
much stunned by what he had heard to be able to sirive to de- 
tain her. 

And to what purpose should he? She had crushed his heart at one 
blow. From that moment St. John has been a miserable man. 

It is scarcely necessary to trace the progression of Lady Emily’s 
feelings. Absence, change of place, novelty of all kinds, flattery, | 
and a fickle disposition, had, before her return to England, almost en- 
tirely erased St. John from her mind. And the few months she had 
passed in London had more than served to complete it. - She had 
seen the importance of rank, wealth, and fashionable stetion; her 
feelings, which, as regarded St. John, had in truth been the offspring 
ouly of early romance, acquiring force and an object from juxta- 
position—her feelings had now completely frozen down (for it is| 
down,) to her position in society—a mere young lady ofrank. The! 
real truth is, that she was never worthy of the affection of such aj 











The suddenness of his dismissal was fully accounted for in a few | 


being all put on board, his troops likewise embarked.* ‘The inhabi- 
tants faithfully maintained the town against the French, and the fleet 
sailed for England. 

“Thus ended fhe retreat to Corunna; a transaction which, up to 
this day, has called forth as much of falsehood and matignity as ser- 
vile and iuterested writers could offer to the unprincipled leaders of 
a base faction, hut which posterity will regard as a genuine example 
of ability and patriotism. 

‘From the spot where he fell, the general who had conducted it 
was carried to town by a party ef soldiers. The blood flowed fast, 
and the torture of his wound increased; but such was the unshaken 
firmness of his mind, that those about him judging from the resolution 
of his countenance that his hurt was not mortal, expressed a hope 
of his recovery. Hearing tbis, he looked steadfastly at the injury 
for a moment, and then said, ‘ No, / feel that to be impossible.’ Se- 
veral times be caused his attendants to stop and turn him round, that 
he might behold the field of battle; and when the firing indicated the 
advance of the British, he discovered his satisfaction, and permitted 
the bearers to proceed. Being brought to his lodgings, the surgeons 
examined his wound, but there was no hope; the pain inereased, 
and be spoke with great difficulty. At intervals he asked if the 
French were beaten, and. addressing his old friend Colonel Ander- 
son, he said, ‘ You know that I always wished to die this way.’ Again 
he asked if the enemy were defeated, and being told they wyre. 
observed, ‘ It isa great satisfaction to me to know we have beaten the 
French.’ His countenance continued firm, and bis thoughts clear; 
once only. when he spoke of his mother, he became agitated. Le 
inquired after the safety of his friends and the officers of his staff, and 
he did not even in this moment forget to recommend those whose 
merit had given them claims to promotion. His strength was failing 
fast and life was just extinct, when, with an unsubdued spirit, as ii 
anticipating the baseness of his posthumous calumniators, he exclaim- 
ed, ‘I hope the people of Exgland will be satisfied! [Lhope my country 
will do me justice!’ The battle was scarcely ended, when his cerpse, 
wrapped in a military cloak, was interred by the officets of bis staff 
in the citadel of Corunne. The guns of the enemy paid his funeral 
honours, and Soult, with a noble feeling of respect for bis valour, 
raised a monument to his memory. 

“ Thus ended the career of Sir John Moore, a man whose uncom- 
mon capacity was sustained by the purest virtue, and governed by a 
disinterested patriotism more in keeping with the primitive than the 
luxurious age of a great nation. His tall graceful person, his dark 
searching eyes, strongly defined forehead, and singularly expressive 
mouth, imdicated a noble disposition and a refined understandirg. 
The lofty sentiments of honour habitual to his mind, adorned by a 
gave him in conversation an ascendency that he 
could well preserve by the decisive vigour of his actions. He main- 


It was in the middle of June that St. John was able to get away | weeks afterwards, when the Morning Post annonnced Lady Emily’s| tained the right with a vehemence bordering upon fierceness, and 


from college, and, hastening lo London, the first thing he did was to 
hurry to Grosvenor Square. ! 
‘Is Lord Missenden at home?’ he said to the powdered, fat, | 
srumpy personage, who emerged from his leathern tub, with all the | 
brutality,at least,(if possessing none of the other qualities) of Diogenes | 
‘No!’ said Cerberus. 
‘Is Lady Missenden ?’ 
‘No!’ | 


marriage with a man whose only merits were being a peer, and pos- | 
sessed of five-and-twenty thousand a year. { 

The effect of the blow on such a mind as St. John’s may be easily | 
conceived. He went abroad for some time, and it was during his | 


residence in Switzerland that he became known to Sir Edward. 


| Meynell. He entered into orders, and is a most exemplary clergy- | istic propriety. they 


man: but he has never thoroughly recovered the effects of the events | 
Thave just narrated; for when I first knew him, which was up-, 


every important transaction in which he was engaged increased his 
reputation for talent, and confirmed his character as a stern enemy 
to vice, a stedfast friend to merit, a jast and faithful servant of his 
country, ‘The honest loved him, the dishonest feared hime ; for while 
he lived, he did not shun but scorned the base, and, with character- 
spurned at him when he was dead. 

“A soldier from his ear'iest youth, he thirsted for the honours of 
his profession, and, feeling that he was worthy to lead a British army. 


‘Is Lady Emily ?’—he was in the act, although not strietly according wards of twenty vears afterwards, he was still, and Lam convinced | hailed the fortune that placed him at the head of the troops destined 


to etiquette, of asking, when he caught a glimpse of her bounding | 
veross the hall, and up the stairs. It was but a glimpse; but it suf-| 
ficed to throw the blood into his face, and back again tohis heart with | 
a rapidity that fook away his breath. He was going to enter, without | 
Waiting tor an answer to his las. question, when the porter again | 
reverberated his emphatic ‘No!’ and, s.vely against his inclination, | 
St. John was obliged tp retire in despair. ( 
Three days afterwards a card came, with due formality, from Lord 
and Lady Missenden, to ‘request the honour of Mr. Artur St. Jobn’s 
company at dinner’ that day three weeks. Not a word of old friend- 
Sti OF recollection; no three-corned billet from Lady Missenden, | 
beginning, * Dear Arthur,’ a3 of yore: all was chilling, stately, and | 
exceedingly proper. Arthur coald not endure the suspense: he | 
twice, in the interval, called in Grosvenor Square, but he never could | 
stin admittance. The torment he suffered during those three weeks. | 
{ would not, though Tam a poor man, undergo for as many thousand | 
pounds. Now, he doubted of the endurance of Lady Emily’s attach 
nent: ‘Surely, surely,’ said he, ‘she might, under sueh circumstan- | 
esas these, have broken through her resolution not to write, and | 
siven me one line, if it were really only one, to say, that she was | 
wschanged—that she loved me still. But she has been half over | 
Hiurope, she has been “La belle Anglaise” in half-a-dozen capitals | 
she lias forgotten the poor, lonely student, who was far away, and | 
Who had nothing but his imperishable love to offer ber.’ But then | 
again the recollection of all that trad passed during that dear summer 
at Mabledon, rose upon his mind, and be wouldexclain, ‘No! it is 
impossible !—that creature can never be false? 
Atlenzth the day came. St. John fonnd a large party assembled. 
Lord Missenden received him cordially, and Lady Misssenden with 
the greatest and most friendly kindness. She inquired with interest 
ebout his progress at Oxford, amd communicated her last news of | 
Mabledon, and gave him his last lettertoread. St. Jolin was touched 
and gratified at this, bat his eyes were wandering in search of one, | 
a single glance of whom was to decide his fate. But she was not | 
present; and she entered only just before the servant, who eame to| 
announce dinner. he crowd pressed forward, and they did not | 
meet. As soon f 
Lady Emily was 
Was impossible 


| 
| 
| 
| 


on the same side of the table as himself, so that it 
venssaiied for him to see her witheut making a marked endea-| 
ile eaulh - s on he felt was, at such a party, impossible. 
shed itches . ings came across him. Was this necident, or de- | 
yt Met 4 atter—-but he could not endure the thouglit sufficiently 
et St. John was near the door ; and, as the ladies passed | 
Jove w my, | aes him, and, holding out her hand, said, 
Ie fixed hit natin mi St. Jolin ?—I am happy to see yor again. a 
blood had fluch 3 r tupon her, but her’s were cast to the ground, the 
Mid eet plac .n er check—and her hand trembled in his; but it! 
Oh! how be: ‘iful ee ee 

ee malin serene , ul she then looked !—her form was d 
Senin cates Sat a pouree:—ter beauty was dazzling! He had 
with the pA rg “s Savin touched her—his brain alinost reeled | 
celf-tormentor, and ya het ye ernargage Bat stilt he played the | 
Which a lover's doubts — = — with all the various fancies | 
moment, and tnder ‘he egest. e could not but feel that, at the | 
lie could got say mor _eweemaianers in which she addressed him, 
him-—she might have “ an she did ;—but she might have looked at 
vou still? g shotthe glance of an instant, to say, 
Ol. i 2 H . 
on Po 182 5 agp Rowe his mind set at rest at once, w hen | 
When he entered the drawi tee base hae rns cat 


Ne y " y* . 
ing haa ate cha ‘ bevy of young ladies, all enger to play or to 

make more of all thas ¢ ool Lady Emily seemed to poor Arthur to| 
a word, as xoune lady af pery d’usage, than was at all necessary ; in 

entreated me : < ¥ alter young lady was asked, and pressed, and | 
do from, the fir persuaded to do that whieh she had'a perfect mind to | 
But, at last, sett, Saha thought he should have been driven crazed. 

Smily went y 7 of watching his Opportunity, he found it. Lady! 
drigts. The tub’ —e, her companions te look over a book of| 
“ee nee on Which it lay was a rqung one, aud thus leit 


{ 
‘T love | 


ing-room, Lady Emily was at the | 


| steadiast eye still fixed upon the regiments engaged in ais front; no 


be ever will remain—a melancholy man. 
———— . 

NAPIER’S PENINSULAR WAR. | 

Military Character cf Sir John Moore. 

[ The following extract appears due to the character of Sir John) 


Moore, after the previous extract which we made from the Marquess 


of London 'erry’s work on the same subject: —Ed. Alb.} 


‘We close our extracts with the account of the Death and Cha-| 
racter of Sir John Moore, to which we alluded in the beginning 
of the article; and if there be an Englishman who can peruse it un- 
moved, we congratulate him upon his Stoicismr.’—London Journal. 

“Sir John Moore, while earnestly watching the result of the fight 
about the village ov Elvina, was struck on the left breast by a cannon 
shot; the shock threw him from his horse with violence; he rose 
again in a sitting posture; his countenance unchanged, and his 


sigh betrayed a sensation of pain; but, in afew moments, when he 
was satisfied that the troops were gaining ground, his countenance 
brightened, and he suffered: himself to be taken to the rear. Then 
was seen the dreadful nature of his hurt; the shoulder was shattered 
to pieces, the arm was hanging by a piece of skin, the ribs over the 
heart broken, and bared of flesh, and the muscles of the breast torn 
into long strips, which were interlaced by their reeoil from the drag- | 
ging of the shot. As the sofdiers plaeed him in a blanket, his sword 
got entangled, and the ,hflt entered the wound. Captain Hardinge. 
a stafl-oflicer, who was near, attempted to take it off, but the dying 
man stopped him, saying, * Jt is as well asitis. J had rather it should | 
go oul of the field with me.’ Andin that manner, so becoming to a| 





soldier, Moore was borne from the fight. 


‘“ During this time the army was rapidly gaining ground. The 
reserve, overthrowing everything in the valley, and obliging La | 
Houssaye’s dragoons (who had dismounted) to retire, tarned the 
enemy's left, and even approached the eumwence upon which the | 
great battery was posted. On the lett, Colonel Nichols, at the head 
of some companies of the Fourteenth, carried Palavio Abaxo (which 


dispute for Elvina terminated in favour of the British: so that when | 
the night set tn, their line was considerably advanced beyond their | 
original position of the morning, and the French were falling back 
in confusion. 

{ at this time “General Frager’s division had been brought into 
action along with the reserve, the enemy could hardly have escaped | 
a signal overthrow; for the little ammunition Soult had been able to | 
hring up was nearly exhausted, the river Mero, with a full tide, was 
behind him, and the difficult communication by the bridge of EI 

jurgo Was alone open for a retreat. Oa the oc :er hand, to continue 
the action in the dark was to tempt fortune, ior the French were } 








they were in, offered such a favourable opportunity to get on hoard} 
the ships, that Sir John Hope, upon whom the command of the army | 
had devolved, satisfied with having repulsed the attack, judged it 
more prudent to pursue the original plan of embarking duriug the 
night, and this operation was effected without delay; the arrange- 
anne being so complete that neither confusion nor’ difiieulty oc- 
curred, 

“The picquets kindling a number of fires, covered the retreat of 
the columns, and were themselves withdrawn at day-break, aud 
embarked, under the protection of Generat Hill’s brigade, which 
was posted near the ramparts of the t' wa. When the morning 
dawned, the French, observing that the British had abandoned their 
position, pushed forward some battalions to the heights of St. Lneie, 
and about mid-day succeeded in establishing a battery, which, play- 
ing upon the shipping im the harbour, caused a great deal ef disorder 
among the transports. Several masters cut their cables, and-four 
vessels went ashore ; bat the troops being immediately removed by 
the men of war's boats, the stranded vessels were burnt, and the 
whole fleet at last got oug of barbour. Gen»ral Hill’s brigade then 
emBarked- from the eitadel!; but General Beresford, with a reae-guard, 
s{ill Kept possessiom: of that work wnaill the 18th, whee the wounded 











for Spain. The stream of time passed rapidly, and the inspiring 
hopes of triumph disappeared, but the austerer giory of suffering re- 
mained; with a firm heart he accepted that gift of a severe fate. and. 
confiding in the strength of his genius, disregarded the clamours 0° 
presumptuous ignorance; opposing sound military views to the fooiish 
projects so insolently thrust upon bim by the ambassader, he con- 
ducted a long and arduous retreat with sagacity, intelligence, and 
fortitede. No insult could disturb, no falsehood deceive him, no re- 
raoustrance shake his determination; fortune frowned without oub- 
duing his constancy ; death struck, and the spirit of the man remain- 
ed unbroken when his shattered body scarcely afforded it a habitation. 
Having done all that was just towards others, he remembered what 
was due to himself. Neither the shock of the mortal blow, nor the 
lingering hours of acute pain which preceded his dissolution, could 
quell the pride of his gallant heart, or lower the dignified feeling with 
which (conscious merit) he asserted bis right to the gratitude of the 
country he had served so truly. 7 

“If glory be a distinction, for such a man death is not a leveller!” 
i. 497-~501- ; 

To this we must add the following brief passages, containing the 
testinmoniés of three great generals, in favour of Sir John Moore. 

“ Moore’s last appeal to his country for justice will be successful. 
Posterity, revering and cherishing his name, will visit such of his 
odious calumniators as are not too contemptible to be remembered 
with a just and severe retribution; for thus it is that fime freshens 
the beauty of virtue and withers the efforts of baseness; and if au- 
thoriiy be sought for in a ease where reason speaks so plainly, future 
histwrians will not fail to remark, that the man whose talents exacted 
the praises of Soult, of Wellington, and of Napoleon, could be no ore 
dinary soldier. 

* Sir John Moore,’ says the first, ‘took every advantage that ihe 
country afforded, to oppose an active and vigorous resistance, and he 
finished, by dying in a combat that must do credit to his memory.’ 

‘* Napoleon more than once affirmed, that if he committed a few 
trifling errors. they were to be attributed to his peculiar situation, for 
that his talents and firmness alone had saved the English army from 


as they were teated at dinner, St. John found that | General Foy defended but feebly,) and in the centre, the obstinate | destruction. 


“*In Sir John Moore’s campaign,’ said the Duke of Wellington, 
‘Tcansee but one error; when he advanced to Suhagun he should 
have considered it as a movement of retreat, and sent officers to the 
vear to mark and prepare the halting-places for every brigade: but 
this opinion I have formed after long experience of war, which must 
have been seen to be understood; finally, it isan opinion formed 
after the event.’ ”’ vol. i. p. 529-30. 





“* The loss of the English army was never officially returned, but 
was estimated by Sir John Hope at about eight hundred. The 
French loss | have no accurate account of. [have heard from French 


leveloped—| sti! the most numerous, and their ground was strong. The disorder | Officers that it was above three thousand men; this number, I confess, 


appears to me exaggerated; but that it was very great F can readily 
believe.. The arms of the British were all new, the ammunition quite 
fresh, and it is well known that, whether from the peculiarity of our 
musquets, the physical strength and coolness of tne men, or both’ 
combined, the fire of an English line is at all times the most destruce 
tive known. The nature of the ground also prevented any moves 
ment of the artillery on either side ; hence the French colamns in 
their attacks were exposed tova fire of grape which they could.not 
return, because of the distance of their batteries.” 


—<p—. 

ANECDOVE OF THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS. 

A poor many wlio had an: estate of between 40,000 and 50,000 
rubles, which fell to him at the death of a relation, was obliged to 
proceed to St.Petersburg, on account of a law-suit relating to hit 
property:. Month passed after month, and year after year, till wea 
ried'out by the delays of Justice, whom he discovered to be not ouly 
blind, but snail-paced, he determined to abandon his cause at once. 
On this he was informed by the person at the head of that depart 
ment, that a thousand rubles might settle the matter in the course 
of two or three days. ‘This intelliigence was almost as vexatious as 
the previous procrastination; for hew was the claimant, wiles 
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finances were now utterly exhausted, to raise such a sum? Despe- 
ration, however, will sometimes hi: upon expedients that would 
startle prudence ; he resolved to waive alt ceremony, and apply to 
the Eraperor (Nicholas) at once for the loan of the money. The 
singularity of the request was such that he ordered the man to be 
sent for, and inquired what could possibly induce him to take his 
Sovereign for a money-lender, or make so extraordinary an apne 
catier; upon which the person briefly stated his case. Aware o the 
great corruption that existed in all public departments, and anxious 
to ascertain if such was the fact, or whether it was merely a stratagem 
on the part of the applicant, the Emperor gave him the money, 
having first taken the number of the notes, and ordered him to ac- 
quaint him with the result. The man shortly after returned, and 
informed him that the minister had engaged to settle the whole busi- 
ess forthwith. On this the Emperor sent for him, and asked whe- 
ther he had received any money that morning. Startled by so abrupt 
and unexpected a question, and suspecting that the transaction had 
reached the imperial ear, he deemed it to be most prudent to confess 
that he had; and on.the notes being produced, they were found to 
be those given to the petitioner—The Fmperor then told the dis- 
penser of justice, that he was perfectly aware that the salaries of 
persons in public offices were inadequate to their support, and that 
it was one of the grievances he intended to correct as speedily as 
circumstances would permit; but that he could not overlook so flag- 
rant a violation of justice, and he must prepare to pay a visit to 


Sibe,ia! 
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From the London Gazette. 

War Office, May 5, 1823.—Royal Regt. Horse Guards—Lt. J. V. 
Shelley, to be Adj. v Hill, who resigns the Adjutancy only. 3d Regt. | 
Dragoon Guards—Cornet J. E. Dyson, from 14th Light Drags. to be 
Cornet, v Innes, ret. Gih Regt. Drags—Capt. R. Warrand, to be | 
Maj. by pur. v Whichcote, ret.; Lt. R. White to be Capt. by pur. v | 
Warrand; Cor. Hon. C. W. 8. Jerningham to be Lt. by par. v 
White; T. D. Buckeridge, Gent. to be Cor. by pur. v Jerningham. 
3th Reet. Light Drags—J. King, Gent. to be Cor. by pur. v Sharpe. 
ret. I.th do—Gent. Cadet E. 8. Curwen, from Roy. Mil. Coll. to 
be Cor. by pur. v Dyson, app. 3d Drag. Guards. 15th do—Cor. A. J. 
Wood, to be Lt. by pur. v Hall, ret.; T. Hf. C. Terry, Gent. to be 
Cor. by pur. v Wood. 3d Regt. Foot Guards—Lt. M. J. Gambier, 
trom 36th Foot, to be Ens. and Lt. v Drummond, exch. 3d Regt. 
Foot—Serj. G. fdwards, to be Quartermaster, vy Coulson, dec. 6th 
do—To be Capts.: Lt. 'T. Volyoake, by pur. v Irwin, ret.; Capt. L. 
Dawson, from b.p. of 3d Garrison Battalion, v Cheape, app. 96th 
Foot. ‘To be Li—Ens. W. Waller, by pur. v Holyoake  T'o be 
Ens—J. &. Home, Gent, by pur. v Johnson. 8th do—Capt. C. Co- 
chan, from h. p. to be Capt. v M. Ross. exeh. 16th do—Maj. A. G. 
Campbell. from h.p. to be Maj. v ‘IT. D. Turner, exch. 20th do— 
Ens. F. Horn, to be Lt. by pur. v O'Connor, ret.; G. Hutchinson, 
(rent. to be Ens. by pur v Horn. 2ist do—To be 2d Lts. by pur— 
C. H. Edmonstone, Gent v Leahy, ret ; F. G. Ainslie, Gent. v Gre- 
cory, ret.; 26th do—R, Chearnley, Gent. to be Ens. by pur, v Bathe, 
prom. 30th Foot. 29h do—Capt. M. Dalyell, from bh.p. to be Capt. 
v'P. Popham, exch. 39th do—Lt, J. Light to be Cept. by pur. v 
Powell, prom.; Ens. J W. Bathe, from 20th Foot to be Lt. by pur. 
v Light. 3Ist do—Lt.C. A. Vallency, from 74th Foot, to be Lt. v 
Binney, exch. 36th do—Lt. Hon. W. H. Drummond, from 3d Foot 
truards, ty be Lt. v Gambier, exch. 46th do—Capt. W.J. St. John, 
from lip. Cape Corps Cavairy, to be Capt. v A. G. Parker, exch. 
oth do—Ass. Surg. ©. C. Hughes, M.D. from 14th Light Drags. to 
be Ass. Surg. 61st do—Capt. C. Wallett, from h.p. Goth Foot, to be 
Capt. v E. Mallet, exch. rec, diff. 65th do—Lt. 'T. Rowley, from 
up. to be Lt. v J. Lane, exch. 71st do—Lt. G. Cuming to be Adj. 
v Jones, who resigns the Adj. only. 74th do—Lt. R. Binney, from 
JIst Foot, to be Lt. v Vallency, exch. 85th do—T’. M, M‘Neill, 
‘rent. to be Ens. by pur. ¥ Ward, prom. 90th do—Capt. Hon. F. G. 
iloward, trom h.p. to be Capt. v A. Stuart, exch rec. diff. 93d do 
—Capt. A, G. Speirs, from h. p. 39th Foot, to be Capt. v W. W. 
Ashe, exch. : Ens. J. Watt to be Li. without pur. v Smith, dec. ; J. 
M. Brown, Gent. to be Ens. v Watt; Quartermaster Serj. R. Gordon 
to be Quartermaster, v Christian, whose app. is cancelled 95th do 
—Capt. B. T. F, Bowes, from h. p. to be Capt. v G. M. Dickeus, 
exch. rec. diff, 96th do—Capt. P. Cheape. from Gth Foot, to be 
Capt. v Drummond, whose app. has not taken place. Rifle Brigade 
—Lt. G. Simmons to be Capt. without pur. v Beckwith, dec.; Sec. 
Lt. C. F. Napier, to be First Lt. v Simmons: S. Beckwith, Gent. to 
be Sec Lt. v Napier. Royal Staff Corps—Quartermaster Serj. W. 
Clarke to be Quartermaster, y W. D. Heatley, ret. full pay. Ist 
W. I, Regt—Cupt. W. M. Mills, to be Maj. without pur. v Mackin- 





be broken up. The Wellesley, it is supposed, will return to the Med- 
iterranean, to relieve the Warspite, 74, the latter’s period of service 
haviag nearly expired. ‘ . 

Nearly the whole crew of his Majesty’s late frigate Cambrian have 
arrived at Plymouth, In the Ariadne, 23, Capt. Davies, C B., Gan- 
net, 18, Hon Capt Edwardes, and Wellesley, 7-4, Capt. F. Maitland, 
C. B. The loss of thé Cambrian was occasioned by the Isis frigate 
striking her on her quarter while she wasin stays; The consequence 
of which was, she was thrown up im thewind, «ad payed off on the 
opposite tack to that on which it was necessary she should have done. 
This accident inanarrow channel was fatal; for, from having no 
way throngh the water, she could not again be tacked, and ina few 
minutes she fell broad side-to on the reef of rocks, at a moment 
when a considerable swell was setting into the Harbour of Carabusa, 
whea she bilged, and very soon after stuck. The Greeks, furtunately 
offered no molestation, orseveral lives must have been lost as the 
wreck was completely exposed to the fire of the inaccessible fortress 
of Carabusa, situated about 700 feet above the water. This fort the , 
Greek Renegadoes, amounting nearly to four thousand men, had 
well provisioned, and furnished with amunition, and contained a vast 
deal of plunder. They refused to give up possession of the fort to 
Sir Thomas Staines, without an order from the Provisional Govern- 
ment; their vessels were, however, abandoned, and were destroyed 
by the fire of the squadron, aided by their boats, without the small- 
est opposition. It wasin coming out from this scene of devastation 
that the Cambrian was lost. The fort was subsequently given up 
to Captain Parker, of the Warspite, by an order from Count Capo 
d’Istria. 

The Spartiate, 74, Capt. F. Warren, with the flag of Vice Admi- 
ral Lord Amelius Beauclerk, K. C. B. may be hourly expected from 
Lisbon, as well as the Challenger, 28, Capt. Fitzclarence. Part of 
the garrison of fort St. Julien, at the entrance of the 'Tagus, was em- 
barked on board the squadron ou the 26th ult.; the remainder were 
to give up the fort to the Portuguese troops on the 2*th. The squad- 
ron was to quit that country on the first of May, leaving the Pyra- 
mus, 35, Captain Sartorius, at the disposal of our Ambassador, Sir F. 
Lamb: 

The Swedish squadron of one frigate, three sloops, anda schoon- 
er, under the command of Admiral Nordenskiold, sailed ona mission 
to allthe Barbary States, on Thursday Morning. During the stay of 
the squadron at this port they bought considerable supplies of steres, 
particularly chain cables. 


—<>——- 
THE LATE DRAWING-ROOM. 
From the Age. 








one husband that she may get another. ‘The “ Widow of Ephesus” 
Ledewed the grave of her spouse with one eye, waile she squinted 
love to a young soldier with the other Drunkards are much given 
to weeping. ‘l'bey will shed tears of Litter repentance this moment, 
and sin the next. It is no uncommon thing to hear them cursing the 
effects of intemperance, while they are poising the cup of indulgence, 
and gaping to gulp down its contents. ‘The beggar and the tragedian 
weep for a livelihood; they can coin their tears, and make them 
pass for the current money of the realm. ‘The one weeps you into 
a charitable humour, and the other makes you pay for being forced 
to weep along witii him. Sympathy bids us relieve the one, and 
curiosity prompts us to support the other. We relieve the beggar 
when he prefers his claim, and we pay the tragedian beforehand. 
The one weeps whether he will or not, but the other weeps only 
when he is weil paid for it. Poets are a weeping tribe. They arc 
social in their tears, they would have the whole world to weep along 
with them. Their sensibility is so exquisite, and their imaginations 
so fantastic, that they make even the material world to sympathise 
with their sorrows. Th¢ dew on the cheek of the lily is compared 
to tears on the cheek of a disconsolate maiden.—when it glitters on 
the herbage at twilight, it is called the tears of the evening—and 
when the sun rises and a&xhales the dew-drops from the flowers, it 
is said to wipe away the tears of the morning. Thus we have a 
weeping day and a weeping night. We have weeping rocks, weep- 
ing waterfalls, weeping willows, weeping grottos, weeping skies, 
weeping climates; and, if any signal calamity has befallen a great 
man, We have, to finish the ¢limax—a weeping world! 
—j—- 


TPASHIONABLE PARTIES---MARCH OF 
INTELLECT. 
(From the John Bull.) 

Thursday last was a truitful day in the annals of our town. Lord 
Dudley had a grand dinner—so had the Bishop of London—so had 
Lady Sykes—so had Mrs, Bethel, and so had half a score of the 
leaders of Ton. The Society forthe Relief of Foreigners in Dis- 
tress (to which, his Royal Highness Don Miguel borrowed fifty 
pounds of Lord Dudley to subscribe) had their anniversary feast at 
the City of London Tavern; and the Chimney Sweepers of the 
metropolis held theirs—contrast is every thing---at the White Con- 
duit House ! 

This last was amongst the most elegant affairs of the season- -- 
every thing which could possibly have reference to the profession. 
was interdicted; black puddings and black strap were banished ; 
and when the amiable and excellent Mr. Duck, after doing what few 





The numerous Presentations of young and beautiful women at the 


cannot resist noticing a few of the leading stars, whose soul subduing 
eyesand lovely forms gave a lustre to the Court which on this oeca- 
sion realized the florid description of Eastern romance. Among the 
most conspicuous of the fair daughters of'our Nobility who attracted 
attention both by their persons and dresses, we observed the beautiful 
Ladies Charlotte and Emily Butler, ihe sisters of the no less lovely 
Countess of Belfast; the Misses Sheridan and Foster, Miss Croker, 
Lady E. Strathaven, Lady A. Fitzclarence, Miss Flphinstone, and 
Lady Lonisa Lascelles. The King is said to have expressed himseli 
quite delighted at the display of beauty and fashion. 
We (the Age) have reeeived an ode written upon the occasion, by 
a Court peet, frou which, we make the following extract :— 
Who is she with a brow (1) )ShallI blush that the Browns 
Like the sun on the snow? Were arrayed in green gowns.— 
Those diamonds are stars in «| That Mrs. de Grey had a bine 
cluster; one! 
In the light of her eyes, Miss Primrose too in pink. 
Far more briliancy lies.— And then—what do you think, 
The gems thence have borrow'd| The duchess of N. (8) hadanew 
their lustre. | one. 
Here’s a Duchess of fame: i There was Miss Lucy Tynie, 
"Tis St. Albans, the dame For the first time jn print, 
Abounding like Crassus in rich-| Admir’d for ber bloming com- 
es— | plexion ; 
Makes a manly display, |There were fifty old maids 
Sinceshe wears for the day !Of all colours and grades. 
Her husband the faleoner’sbree-| Who cameunder special protec- 
ches. tion. 
Clad in garments of green, There was Lady John Stone 
Suc h a buge fairy queen ‘On her marriage was shown, 
Was never—though nature you; And Lady Mount-chavles show'd 
rummage ; another ; 
While sits perch’é on her arin So did Lady Mansfield. 
To embody the charm, But let all qf them yield— 











tire, dee.; Lt. J. Mackenzie, to be Capt. v Mills. 'To be Lts. with- 
out pur.—Ens. G. Robeson, y Walton, dec.; Ens. G. R. Poleve 
Mackenzie. To be Ens, without pur.—G. W. Mechan, Gent. v Ro- 
beson; H. C.. Donovan, Gent, vy Pole, Ceylon Regt.—Lt. R. Jef- 
ferson to be Adj. v Rogers, prom, 

Memorandum.—The removal of Ens, Bayly, from 22d Foot to 


3ith Foot, as stated in the Gazette of the 25th March last, has not 
taken place. 


—p-—— 
NAVAL INVELLIGENCE, 


Portsmouth, May 10,—The Joseph Green transport, Lieut. Robin-' 


son agent,arrived on Monday from Malta, with returned stores and 
invalided soldiers. She left that isle don March 13, in company 
with the Onyx transport, Lient. Deceurdoux, which vessel is on her 
passage to England, with the remainder of the Cambrian’s crew.— 
We learn little from this vessel,,heyond the disposition of the squad- 
ron at the period she left Malta. ‘The Warspite, 74, was et Fgina; 
the Riflemeo, Wolf and Musquito, sloops of war, were at Corfu; 
the Revenge was onthe coast of Morea; and the Isis, with three 
homb-vessels and two sloops of war, were off the island of Candia; 
the Galatea and Philomel were still at Egypt. The French Ambns- 
sador to the Sublime Port was on board L’ Armide, 50, and was em- 
ployed, with a small squadron of corvettes, giving protection to ships 
of all countries t© traversing among the Greek Islands. The Russian 
squadron were not yet refitted. their ships were in bad order, and 
on board the flag ship, the Azoff, a considerable degree of discontent 
prevailed arising from the mode ix which Admiral Heyden bad dis- 
tributed the Emperor's medals for the good conduct of the Russian 
sailors in the battle of Navarino. ‘I'his discontent amounted to a 
mutiny of such a desperate character, that it was the intention of the 
disaffeeted to have blown up the ship; the plot was detected, a short 
time only previous to its intended execution, by the information of 


one ofthe ringleaders. A Court Martial had been held, and nine of .women weep to conquer. 
the mutineers were condemned to death; to put which sentence into | 


ae & aye Lore about » proceed a short distance to sea.— 
was understood [brahim Pacha had suspended tions i 
the Greeks in the Morea. Shon teiden Whee > 
The Wellesley, 74, Capt F. Maitland, C. B. arrived here on Mon- 
day, from Malta, whieh island she quitted on the 7th April. The O- 
cean, Dartmouth, Talbot, Rattlesnake, Pelican, and Pelorus, with 


four Rassian line-of-batue ships, four frigates, and Neapolitan schoo- 


ner, were lying there. One of the Russian ships ofthe line, and one 
large frigate, had been surveyed and condemned ; they will probably 


mother. 
‘Then Lady C. Wood 
Near to Mrs Lane stood,— 
A Forrester here interposes; 


plumage. | 
Two dowagers A: (2) (3) 
Come in modest array. 
| Each blest with a beautiful 
daughter; ‘Then the pretty Miss Meade, 
The lady A. B, (4) From the panks of the Tweed, 
Brought the charming Miss C. (5) And Fieldings all covered with 
And likewise some lavender! roses, 
water. \Who the monarch might suit, 
Lady D— who is deaf (6) |Did reccive his salute, 
Introduced Lady F. (7) | He never looked better nor 
I must notforget Lady Fuller; | brisker ; 
Por ‘tis said when she faints— ‘With a most kingly kiss, 
(I don,t say that she paints, ) Did he welcome eacn M's, 
| My Lady ne’er loses her colour. And brush'd the old dames with 
his whisker. 
| (1) Lady T. Strathaven. (2) Anson. 
'(4) Becket. (5) Croker. (6) Duncombe 
(3) Northumberland. 


—<p>— 
WEEPING. 

Young women are fu" of tears, They will weep as bitterly for 
the loss of a new dress as for the loss of an old lover = ‘They will 
weep for any thing or for nothing. They will scold you to death for 
accidenially tearing a new gown, and weep for spite that they cannot 
be revenged on you. ‘They will play the coquette in your presence, 
and weep when you are absent. They will weep because they 
cannot go to a ball or a tea-party, or because their parents will not 
permit them to ran away with a blackguard; and they will weep 
) because they cannot have every thing their own way. Married 
Tears are the most potent arm: of matri- 
monial werfare. Ifa gruff husbnnd has abused his wife, she weeps, 
and he relents and promises better behaviour. How many men 
have gone to bed in wrath, and risen in the morning quite subdned 
with tears and a curtain lecture! Women weep to get at their hus- 
bands’ secrets, and they also weep When their own secrets have been 
revealed. They weep through pride, through vanity, through folly, 
through cunning, and through weakness. They will weep for a 
husband’s misfortune, while they scold himself. A woman will weep 
over the dead body of her husband, while her vanity will ask her 
neighbours how she is fittcd with her mournings, She weeps for 





(3) Arnndet. 
(7) Feversham. 








Lord Hawke in his very best) Miss Trollop was there with her | 


ducks can do (we mean stuffing himself with sage and onions), call- 


Drawing-room, on Wednesday, exceeded any previous assemblage | ed attention to Non nobis Domine----sung, the newspapers say, * by 
since our gracious Monarch hes been enthroned. We regret that | some professional vocalists” ---the Grace was received by the frater- 
our limits will not allow us to print a list of the bright galaxy, but we ; nity with sootable attention: that they did not exactly understand it, 


Mr. Duck said was a misfortune, not a fault; but as he could almost 
see from the windows the chimnies----(!oud eries of Order interrupt- 
ed the speaker)----the roof. he meant, of that noble pile, the London 
University, he did hope that before many years had gone over their 
heads, he should find the younger branches of the profession to 
) which he had the honour to belong, bringing the dead languages tu 
life, and conversing flue-ntly----( Order, erder ! )----he meant easily, 
in Latin and Greek.” ‘ 
‘The immortal memory of Marshal Sazeand Sir Cloudesly Sho 
iret were then given by Mr. Figgins, and were shortly followed by 
| the health of Mr. Brougham, who was expected to have favoured the 
tparty with his presence, but he was uneble to getaway from the 
| [louse of Commons. 








Mr. Duck felt it necessery to rise, in order to endeavour to do 
away with an impression which had got abroad, that the gentiemen 
of the profession disliked the introduction of machines to supersede 
| the necessity of climbing-boys----he repelled the insinuation, althong!. 
| added the honourable gentleman, if machines had been invented in 
}my time, I, perhaps, should not have had the honour of being here, 
| for T began at the botiom of the chimney and climbed my way te the 
iwery top----(loud cheers.) “1 dare say, gentlemen,” said Mr. Duck 
‘vou have heard the story of the humane man who proposed to 
i stpersede the necessity of climbing-boys by letting a goose down 
| the chimney by a string, which would, by the futiering of its wings, 
j effectually clean the whole flue----the lady to wliom he proposed this 
| plan replied that she thought it would be very cruel treatment of the 
'coose. ‘Lord love your eyes, ma’am,’ said the professor, ‘ if so be 
{as how you are particularabout the goose, a couple of dacks will do as 
| well!’----and, gentlemen, I never hear that professional anecdote but 
if think of myself when I was but a duckling, as I may say, and the 
, laudable ambition into whieh I climbed and climbed. and rose, as I 
jmay say, like a Phonix out of the hashes. until Lreached my grand 
| eltiacteric, 
| Mr. Duck sat down amidst shouts of applause. 

In the Old ‘Times of yesterday we find the following report of 
i some part of the entertainment, which we were unfortunate enough 
| to miss----we take the liberty of borrowing it: 


' 
| 





| “Mr. Watson said that he was present, a few evenings since, at n 
| Lecture delivered by Dr. Birkbeck, on the utility of the machine to 
| supersede the necessity of the climbing-boy. The Doctor. he ad- 
‘mitted, argued candidly and fairly on the s:-bject, and prodaced an 
‘improvement in Glass’s machine, which was unquestionably the best 
invention of the kind; yet, with all its perfections, he (Mr. Watson) 
was convinced that it would never answer the expes'ations of those 
| who entertained such a favourable opinion of its etiicacy in cleans- 
'ingchimnies. In the course of the lecture the Doctor said that the 
| machine must sueceed in all eases where it is used, if the prejudices 
lof the master chimney-sweepers did not interfere with the trial. 1 
‘was true that the machine so eloquently enlogized by the Doctor 
would answer in cleansing perpendicuiar chimnies, but where there 
were impediments from various causes, no machine. however pia 
ble, would overcome them. 
“Several master chimney-swecpers addressed the chair in the 
| course of the afternoon. One of them commenced, ‘i'm lowed, 


i but ifwe had Dr. Buckbuck or whatever you may call him, here at 


our dinner, [ think we should soon make a conwert of him to onr 


opinions. Gemmen, I say it is unpossible that ere chimney (point- 
| ing to the chimney in the room) can be swept unless one of us goss 
}up it; and I'll give you a proof of itnow.” ‘The speaker here began 

to doff his long coat, and would have run up the chimney in earnest 
| had he not been prevented by some of his brother tradesmen, who 
| caught hold of him by the legs just as bis hody was about disappear- 
ing from the company. When he alighted on the floor, he said that 
he did not mind a fig getting a sooty shirt, co that he succeeded in 
| showing the strangers present, how little danger was to be appre- 
| hended in doing the work as it should be done, and that was by en- 
| couraging climbing-boys. He had ascended upwards of 5000 chim- 
| nies in his life, of all sorts and sizes, and never yet met with an 
| accident. 

“Archdeacon Pott and the Clargy of Middlesex,” were then 

iven, 

Mr. Duck then rose nnd said, “ Gentlemen.—we all of us have 
known what it is to climb; and as my honourable friend on the left 
says—I may say I've been up 5000 chimnies, long and short, and 
never failed doing my duty to my employers—but what was it re- 
paid me for my toil—what was it that cheered me in my labour—the 
sixpense as I got when I kimm'd down ?~--or the bread and cheese 
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Che Albion. — 








"ah d giv : ‘Iw 1..--NO sir: it was 
“chin maid would give me afore T went up? , Sir; it 
pe _seusnantice the one nor the other :----it was the smile of 


oman-~--lovely ooman, which rules us all;----in her favour there is} 
0 joe 


: ing-clause ; and I have the pleasure to tell you, that 
pees 4 pe assembly of the dear creechurs a waiting in the 
next room, ready to trip it on their fantastic toeses----so, if you please, 
pe n. we'll wind up the arternoon, by drinking----' Success to the 
eau abd shovel all over the world’-—-and then join the fair.” 

To this proposal no possible objection could be made ; eae 
doors being thrown open, @ most splenoid collection of the 
creechars appeared ‘ready for the quadrilles, which commence 
aboct five. ‘The principal dancers were, Mr. William Duck, Mr. 
Watson, Mr. Robert Tottie, Mr. Wilkinson, Miss Grigson, Miss 
Hawkins, Mrs. Tom Duck, Miss Anne Smith. ans 

The refresnments were of the first quality, and the whole day 
passed off with the greatest hilarity. 





“LAW INTELLIGENCE. 
LANCASTER CIRCUIT. 


Siarerv. West We 

'This was an action by an endorsee of a bill of exchange for £45 a- 
~ainst the defendant as acceptor. 
> Brovenam appeared for the plantiff, who was a Manchester goods 
warehouseman residing in London. ‘The bill in question (w hich 
had been lost or stolen from the pocket of the brother of the drawer) 
came iuto his (plantiff’s) hands by endorsement, under the following 
eireumstances ,—In the course of the last year, a person calling him- 
self Symes came to the plaintiff's warehouse, and, representing him- 
self to be a tailor residing at ‘Taunton, in Somersetshire, stated, that 
he had been recommended to the plantiff by an old customer of his, 
whom he named, residing in the vicinity of that place. He said he 
had come to purchase some goods of the plantiff, and having men- 
tioned the articles he wanted, one of the clerks of the house proceed- 
ed to setthem out. After selecting some of them, Symes said, that 
before they proceeded further, he wished to know whether the plan- 
tif would take in part payment, a bill for £45; to which the clerk 
-entied that he had no doubt it would be taken if it was a good one. 
‘he remainder of the goods were then selected, and made up in 
readiness to be sent to Taunton. "The total amount of the purchase 
was £55. ‘The plantiff having requested to have an opportunity of 
making inquiries as to the responsibility of the acceptor of the bill, 
Symes left it with him, and the result of the plantif’s inquiries being 
satisfactory, he had no hesitation in taking it. me 
called again at the plantiff’s warehouse, and paid, in cash, the dilfe- 
rence of theamount of the bill (£45) and the £56 purchase of goods. 
Ho desired that the goods, addressed to “Mr. Symes, Taunton,” 
should be sent to the French Horn public-house, Wood-street, and 


they were accordingly taken there by the plantifi's porter; Symes 


being at the house at the time, took them from the porter, ard im- 
mediately when he was gone had them sent away. When the bill 
became due, the defeadant, as the acceptor, was applied to for pay- 
ment, Which he refused on the ground that under the circumstances 
ibe plaintiff! was not entitled to recover. 

The facts, as above stated, have been proved, 

Gurvey addressed the jury for the defendant. He hoped they 
would be of opinion with bis client, that the plaintiff had not taken 
the proper precaution against the fraud which had been practised in 
thisease. According to the law as it now stood, it was not sufficient 
that a person taking a bill should give a valuable consideration for it; 
vuthe mast take it under circumstances in which he could have no 
reasonable ground of suspicion that there wasany thing wrong con- 
nected with it. 
character and responsibility of the man Symes, as well as of the de- 
tendant, the acceptor ofthe bill. Symes it was true, had saidthat he 
had been recommended to the plaintiif py an old customer, whom he 
named, but that was not sufficient to remove all grounds of scspicion, 
tor any swindler might pick up a fact of that description: and he 
(Mr. Gurney) should prove that there not only was good ground for 
suspicion, but that the plaintiff, entertained suspicion. Under these 
«ircumstances, the plaintiff, who had no doubt been imposed upon by 


a swindler, had no right to recover on this bill, notwithstanding he ; 


had given valuable consideration for it. 

Witnesses were then called for the defence. 

Mr. Darby, the drawer of the bill, proved the loss of it by his broth- 
er, Who had been sent to get it discounted. 

The piaintiff’s porter stated, that when he found that the public- 
house (the French torn) was nota place where parcels were booked, 
he entertained suspicions that all was not right. ‘The plaintiff sent 
him the next morning to make enquiries about the goods. 

The landlady of the French Horn stated, that immediately the 
plaintiff’s porter was gone, Symes had the goods carried away from 
her house by another porter. 


Mr. Pollen, an attorney of Taunton, stated, that there was no per- | 


sou of the name of Symes, a teilor, of Taunton; the only one of the 
name of Symes in that place, was, a shoemaker. 

Brovsnam, in reply, contended qhat the plaintiff had made every 
proper inquiry before be took the bill. He had inquired about the 
respectability of the acceptor, and being satisfied on that point, he 
could have no reasonable ground of suspicion as to Svmes, ‘vho had 
‘uentioned the name ofan old and respectable customer of the honse 
asthe one who had recommended him to it. Besides, it was clear 
Symes was aman of respectable appearance, as the jury would re- 
member that the landlady of the French Horn had repeatedly spoken 
at him as “the gentleman.’ 

_ Lord Tevrinney.---O, these public-house-keepers always call 
‘heir customers ladies and gentlemen.’’----His lordship then snmmed 
up the evidence, and stated to the jury that he himself, he believed, 
was the first person who had decided, at. nisi prius, that a person 
who, in the conrse of commerce, took a bill of exchunge under 
“spieions circumstsnees, without making proper inquiries, could not, 
it any thing turned out wrong about it, recover upon that bill. even 
‘ough he had given valuable consideration for it: for otherwise a 


door w ht . 
) voor would be open to fraud and theft. That opinion of his had 


con subsequently confirmed by the Court of King’s Bench, and the 


7 her courts in Westminster-HHall, and verdicts had been repeatedly 
At the canara plaintiffs on the principle which he had mentioned. 
pte eee there Were circumstances in the present case which 
met re ally different from those to which he had alluded. 

's lordship then, after adverting to the different circumstances in 
this case, leit it to the jury to say, 
proper precantion on the 

ey wo ! fendant. 

he jury retired to consider their verdict 
absent, 

Lord Textrrpen addressing Mr 
the landlady’s expression shout S 
minded him of a similar express 
ona trial at Taunton. 
was indicted for some petty theft. 


(o allude te h public-honse-keeper, and every time he had occasion 
har.” © the prisoner, he invariably called her “the lady at the 


_ The Jury were absent about twent 
"ey found a verdict for the defendant. 


Brougham, said, his allusion to 
t Symes being “a gentleman,” re- 
ion of a witness who was examined 


One of the witnesses for the pro- 


Y minutes: on their retarn, 


Shortiy after, Symes | 


The plantiff ought to have satisfied himself of the | 


A poor, ragged, miserable-looking woman | 


———-——- 





EXTRAORDINARY SUPPLEMENT TO THE 
PRUSSIAN STATE GAZETTE. 


Berlin, May 4.—We have received to-day. from St. Petersburgh, 
the tollowing official document : 


MANIFESTO OF HIS MAJESTY THE EMPEROR. 


By the Grace of God We, Nicholas I. Emperor and Autocrat of all 
the Russias, &c. 

The treaty of Bucharest, concluded in the year 1812, with the Ot- 
toman Porte, after having been for 16 years the subject of reiterated 
disputes, now no longer subsists, in spite of all our exertions to main- 
tain it and tu preserve it from all attacks. The Porte not satisfied 
with h-ving destroyed the basis of that treaty, now defies Russia, 
and prepares to wage against it a bellum ad internecionem; it summons 
its people in a mass to arms ; accuses Russia of being its irreconcila- 
ble enemy ; and tramples under foot the Convention of Akerman, 
and, with that, all preceding ‘Treaties. Lastly the Porte does not 
hesitate to declare that it accepted the conditions of this peace only 
as a mask to conceal its intentions and its preparations for a new war. 
Searcely is this remarkable confession made, when the rights of the 
| Russian flag are violated, the vessels which it covers detained, and 
| the cargoes made a prey of a rapacious and arbitrary Government.— 
| Our subjects found themselves compelled to break their oath, or to 
jleave without delay a hostile country. The Bosphorus is closed— 
‘our trade annihilated. Our Southern provinces, deprived of the 
jonly channel for the exportation of their produce, are threatened 
; wit® incalculable injury. Nay, more; at the moment when the ne- 
| gOfations between Russia and Persia are nearly concluded, a sudden 
change on the part of the Persian Government checks the course of 
them. It soon appears that the Ottoman Porte exerts itselfto make 
Persia waver, by promising powerful aid, arming in haste the troops 
iv the adjoining provinces, and preparing to support by a threatening 
attack, this treacherous hostile language. This is the series of injuries 
of which Turkey has been guilty, from the conclusion of the treaty of 
Akerman, up to this day ; and this is unhappily, the fruit of the sac- 
| rifices and the generous exertions by which Russia has incessantly 
| endeavoured to maintain peace with a neighboring nation. Bunt all 
patience has limits; the honor of the Russian name, the dignity of 
the Empire, the inviolability of its rights, and that of our national 
glory, have prescribed to us the bounds of it, It is not tillafter hav- 
ing weighed in their fullest extent the duties imposed on us by im- 
perative necessity, and inspired with the greatest confidence in the 
| justice + of our cause, that we have ordered, our army to advance under 
the divine protection against an enemy who violates the most sacred 
| obligations of the law ofnations. We are convinced that our faith- 
| ful subjeets will join with our prayers the most ardent wishes for the 

success of our enterprise and that they will implore the Almighty to 
lend its support io our brave soldiers, and to shed his divine blessing 
'on our arms, which are destined to defend ourlberty, religion and 
| our beloved country. 2 
| “Given at St. Petersburg the I4th. (26th) April, in the year of our 
| Lord 1223, and the third of our Reign. 
(Signed) ‘ NICHOLAS," 

(Countersigned) The Vice Chancellor. 
' “Count NESSELRODE.” 
DECLARATION. 

| Allthe wishes of Russia to remain at peace with a neighbouring 
nation have proved vain; uotwithstanding its great patience and the 
‘most costly sacrifices, it has heen obiiged to confide to arms the de- 
ifence of its rights in the Levant, and energetically to impress on the 
| Ottoman Porte respect for existing Treaties. 
| velope the imperative and just motives which impose on it the mel- 
,ancholy necessity of such a resolution. Sixteen years have passed 
| sinee the peace of B ucharest, and, for the same period, we have 
seen the Porte act contrary to the stipulations of the Treaty, evade 
lits promises, or indefinitely Gelay the fulfilment of them. But too 
many proots which the Imperial Court will adduce, irrefragably 
| prove the infatuated hostile tendency of the policy of the Divan.— 
| Oa more than one occasion, particularly in 1321, the Porte assimed, 
| with respect to Russia, a character ofdefiance and open hostility.— 
|For these three months past it has again assumed this character by 
‘formal acts and measures which are known to all Europe. 
On the same day that the Ambassadors of the three Powers, who, 
‘hy a convention free from all self interestedness, are united in a cause 
| Which is no other than that of religion and of suffering humanity, ex- 
pressed, at their departure trom Constantinople, an ardent wish that 
| peace might be preserved; on the same day when they pointed out 
the easy means of attaining that object, and when the Porte, in the 











| sanic manner, most positively expressed its pacific disposition, on that | 


/same day it summoned all nations professing the Mahometan faith to 
arms, against Russia, denouncing it as the implaceble enemy of Is- 
jlamism; accusing it of a design to overthrow the Ottoman empire; 
} and, while it announces its resolution to negotiate. for the sole pur- 
| pose of gaining time for arming, but never intending to fulfil the 
essential articles of the Treaty of Akerman, it declares at the same 


jtime, that it concluded that treaty with no other design than that of 


i breaking it. ‘The Porte knew well that in this manner it also broke 
all preceding treaties, the renewal of which was expressly stipula- 
| ted by that of Akerman; bnt it had already taken its resolutions be- 
fore-hand, and regulated all its steps accordingly. 
| Scarcely had the Sultan spoken with the vassals of his Crown 
'When the priviliges of the Russian flag were already violated, the 
_ ships covered by it detained, their cargoes sequestrated, the Com- 
manders of the ships obliged to dispose of them at prices arbitrarily 
fixed, the amount of an incomplete and tardy payment reduced to 
‘one half, and the subjects of his Majesty the Emperor compelled ei- 
‘ther to descend into the class of Rayas, or to leave in a body the 
| dominions of the Ottoman Government. 
| Merntime the Bosphorus is closed, the trade of the Black Sea 
hindered, the Russian towns, whose existence depends upon it, see 
| destruction before their eyes, and the southern provinces of his Ma- 
jesty the Emperor loose the only channel for the exportation of 
their produce, and the only maratime connection which can pro- 
mote the exchange of they commodities, render their industry pro- 
ductive, and ‘avour their imanufacturers and prosperity. Even the 
boundaries of Turkey did not limit the expression of their hostile 
jsentiments. At the same time that they were expressedat Constan- 
| tinople, General Paskewitsch, after the conclusion of glorious cam- 
| paigne, was negotiating atreaty of peace with Persia, the condi- 
)tions of which were already accepted by the Court of Teheran.---- 


|| On a sudden, lukewarmness succeeded to the eagerness which had | . : 
whether there had been a want of | hitherto been shown for the conclusion of a covention which was| as those promises were given, to restore its former relations with the 
art : ‘ . . 4 . < P "e; 4 " t a . . . : ' 4 ’ . 
they would find for the de part of the plaintiff. If they thought so, | already approved by both parties iu all its particulars. ‘These de-| Porte 


\lays were followed by difficulties, and then by and evidently hostile 


| bouriug Pachas, who hastily armed, manifested this tendency, on the 
| other hand authentic information and positive confessions revealed 
| the secret of the promise of adiversion, which was to oblige us to 
| make new efforts. 

Thus the Turkish Government, in its proclamations announced 
«S$ intention of breaking its treaties with Russia, while it annihilated 
them by its actions. Thus it announced war fora remote future 
time, when it had already begun it in part against the subjects and 
the commerce of Russia. Where war was just extinguished, it tried 
tore-kindle it. Russia will no longer dwell on the motives which 
“entitle it not to bear sueh evidently hostile actions. Ifa state could 











It will, however, de- | 


i3 


= ee) 
renounce its dearest interests, sacrifice its honour, and give up the 
transactions which are the monuments of its glory and the pledges 
of iis prosperity, it would be a traitor to itself, and, by disregarding 
its rights, become guilty of disregarding its duties. 

Such rights and such duties appear in a stronger light when the 
follow the most evident moderation, ard the most irrefragable proofs 
of pacific intentions. The sacrafices hich Russia, ever since the 
memorable epoch which overthrew at the same time military des- 
potism and the spirit of revolution, has imposed on itself, with a 
view to secure to the world a durable peace---these sacrifites, equal- 
ly voluntary and numerous, inspired by the most liberal policy, are 
known to the world; the history of late years testifies them; and 
even Turkey, though little disposed duly to appreciate them, and in 
no wise entitled to pretend to them, has felt their favourable effects. 
Yet it has not ceased to overlook the advantages of its stipulations 
with the Cabinet of St. Petersburgh, of the fundamental Treaties of 
Kainandje, Jassy, and Bucharest, which, while they place the exist- 
ence of the Porte and the integrity of its frontiers under the protec- 
tion of the Law of Naticus, must naturally have an influence on the 
duration of the empire. Scarcely was the Peace of 1812 signed, 
when it thought that the difficult but eventful circumstances in which 
Russia then was, might be used with impunity to redouble the vio- 
lation of its engagements. An amnesty was promised to the Ser- 
vians ; instead of that, an invasion took place, and a dreadful mas- 
sacre. ‘The privileges of Moldavia and Wallachia were guaranteed, 
but a system of plunder completed the ruin of those unhappy pro- 
vinces. ‘The incursions of the tribes which inhabit the left bank ot 
Kuban were to be prevented by the care of the Porte; but Turkey. 
not contented with raising pretentions to several fortresses, elso- 
lutely necessary for the security of our Asiatic possessions-—-preten- 
tions, the weakness of which it had itself recognized by the Con- 
vention of Akermann----made them still weaker, by favoring on the 
coast of the Black Sea, and even in our vicinity, the Slave ‘Trade. 
pillage, and disorders of al! kinds. Nay, more: then, as now, ships 
| bearing the Russian flag, were detained in the Bosphorus, their car 
goes sequestrated, and the stipulations of the Commercial Treat: 
| of 1733 openly violated. This took place at the very moment wher 

the purest glory and victory in a sacred cause crowned the arms «: 
his Majesty the Emperor Alexander, of immertal memory. Nothing 
hindered him from turning his arms against the Ottoman Empire. 
Bat hat Monarch, a pacific conqueror, superior to-every feeling «1 
enmity, avoided even the justest occasion to punish the insults offere< 
him, and would not again interrupt the peace restored to Europe by 
| generous exertions and with nobie intentions, immediately after 't 
had been consolidated. His situation offered him immense advan- 
tages----he renounced them, to commence, in Jé16, negotiations wit!) 
the Turkish Government, founded on the principle and thé wish to 
obtain, by amicable arrangement, securities for peace, and a faithful 
, adherence to existing treaties, as well as for tune maintenance ot 
‘reciprocal pacific retations----securities which the Emperor’s hand 
| might have extorted from the Porte, which was not able to resis* 
jhim. Such great moderation was not, howeter, duly appreciated 
| For five years together the Divan was unmoved by the conciliatory 
| overtures of the Emperor Alexand®r, and endeavoured to tire ont 
‘his patience, to dispute his rights, to call in question his good in- 
| tentions, to defy the superiority of Russia, which saw itself bound 
i solely by ithe wish of preserving the general peace, and to try its 
patience to the utmost. And yet a war with Turkey would not in 
any way have embarrassed the relations of Russia with its other 
| Allies. No Convention containing a guarantee, no positive obliga- 
tion, connected the fate of the Ottoman empire with the conciliatory 
stipulations of 1814 and 5815, under the protection of whieh, civiliz- 
;ed and christian Europe reposed, after its long dissentions, and the 
| Governments found themselves united by the recollections of com- 
| mor glory, and a happy coincidence in principles and views. After 
| five years of well-meant endeavours, supported by the representa- 
tions ef Russia, and equally long evasions and delays on the part of 
, the Porte, after several points of the negotiation relative to the exe 
{cation of the Treaty of Bucharest seemed to be already settled, a 
| zeneral insurrection in the Morea, and the hostile invasion of the 
| Chief of a party, unfaithfal to his duty, excited in the Turkish Go- 
| ernment and nation all the emotions of blind hatred against the 
Christians in it, without distinction between the guilty and innocent 
| Russia did not hesitate a moment to testify its just disapprobation of 
| the enterprise of Prince Ypsilanti. As protector of the two Princi- 
| palities, it approved of the legal measures of defence and suppression 
adopted by the Divan, at the same time insisting on the necessity of 
not confounding the innocent part of the population with the sedi- 
tious, who were to be disarmed and punished. ‘These counsels were 
rejected----the Representative of his Imperial Majesty was insulted 
in his own residence----the Chief Greek Clergy, with the Patriarch at 
their head, were subjected to an infamous capital punishment, amidst 
the solemnities of our holy religion. Al! the Christians, without any 
distinction, were seized, plundered, and massacred, without trial— 
the remainder fed. The flame of insurrection, far from abating, 
spread meantime on every side. In vain did the Russian Ambassa- 
dor endeavour to render the Porte a last service. In vain did be 
show by his Note of the 6th of July, 1827, a way to safety and to re- 
conciliation After he had protested against the crimes and ebulli- 
tions of rage unparalleled in history, be found himself obliged to obey 
the commands of his Sovereign, and to leave Constantinople. 

About ths time it happened that the Powers allied with Russia, 
whose interests equally required the maintenance of general peace. 
Were eager to offer and employ their services for the purpose of dis- 
pelling the storm which threatened to burst over the infatuated Tur- 
kish Government. Russia, on its part, delayed the remedy of its 
own grievances, in the hope that it should be able to conciliate what 
it owed to itself with the moderation that the situation of Europe, 
and its tranquility, at that time more than ever endangered, seemed 
to require. Great as these sacrifices were, they were fruitless. All 
the efforts of the Emperor’s Allies were successively baffled by the 
obstinacy of the Porte, which, perhaps equally in error with respect 
to the motives of our conduct and the extent of its own resources, 
persisted in the execution of a plan for the destruction of all the 
Christians subject to its power. ‘The war with the Greeks was pro- 
secuted with increased acrimony, in spite of the mediation, the ob- 
ject of which then was the pacification of Greece. The situation 
of the Divan, notwithstanding the exemplary fidelity of the Servi- 
ans, became from day to day more hostile towards them: and the oc- 
cupation of Moldavia and Wallachia was protracted, notwithstanding 
the solemn promises made to the Representative of Greet Britain. 
and even, notwithstanding the manifest wiilingness of Russia, as soon 
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So many hostile measures could not fail in the end to ex- 
; haust the patience of the Emperor Alexander. In the month of Oc- 


While they were | tendency ; and while on the one hand, the conduct of the neigh- | tober, 1825, he caused an energetic protest to be presented+o the Ot- 


| toman Ministry ; and, when a premature death snatched him away 

from the love of his people, he find just made the declaration, that he 
would regulate the relations with Turkey according to the rights and 
interests of his Empire. 

A new reign begar, and furnished a farther proof cf that love of 
peace which the former Government had left a8 a fair inheritance..- 
Searcely lad the Emperor ascended the throne, when he commen 
ced negotiations with the Porte to settle various differences which 
concerned only Russia, and on the 23d Mareh and 4th Ahril, 1°26, 
laid down in common with his Majesty the King of Great Brita 
the basis of a mediation which the general good peremptorily call 
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for. The ardent wish to avoid extreme measures guarded his con- 
duct. As his Imperial Majesty promised himself, from the union of 
the great Courts, a more easy and speedy termination of the war 
which desolates the East, he renounced on the one hand, the em- 
ployment of every partial influence, and banished every idea of ex- 
clusive measures in this important cause. On the other.hand, he 








rities, oblivion of the inimical feelings that have arisen from anar- 
chy, the sacrifice of private interests to the good of a cause in which* 
they are all blended,---these are the duties the voluntary and unan- 
imous performance of which [recommend in the name of the Em- 
peror. Behave ina manner answerable to the magnanimeus senti- 
ments of which I am happy to be the organ, and you will acquire 


stage by Jones. 
cious alterations. 
boxes in the form of a horse-shoe. 
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to America, will, it is said, be succeeded by Mr. Cooper. A new 
interlude, to be called “The Double Gallant,” is in rehearsal at 


Drury Lane. It is of French extraction, and adapted to the English 
The Haymarket Theatre is undergoing some judi- 

The whole of the interior isto be re-built—the 
The stage-doors are to be dis- 


endeavoured, by direct negotiations with the Divan, to remove a 
farther impediment to the reconciliation of the Turks and the Greeks. 
Under such auspices the conferences at Akerman were opened. ‘The 
result of them was the conclusion of an additional Convention to 
the Treaty of Bucharest, the terms of which, bear the stamp of that 
deliberate moderation, which, subjecting every demand to the im- 
mediate principles of strict justice, caleulates neither the advantages 
of situation, nor the superiority of strength, nor the facility of sue- 
cess. ‘The sending of a permanent mission to Constantinople soon 
followed this Convention, on which the Porte could not sufficiently 
congratulate itself; andthe Treaty of the 6th July, 1827, soon con- 
firmed, in the face of the the world, the disinterested principles 


new claims to bis Majesty’s favor. Given at the Head Quarters, 
April, 1828. = ‘The Commander in Chief. A 
‘‘ Marshal Coant WITTGENSTEIN.” 


—~>— 
PORTUGAL AND FRANCE. 
From the Moniteur of Sunday. 

Paris, May 10.—A telegraphic despatch from. Bayonne, dated May 
10, anndunces---- 
| “That Don Miguel has been proclaimed King without any oppo- 
| sition at Coimbra, Aveiro, Setubal, Villafranca, Viana, and many 

other towns, 


“ Lisbon is tranquil, and Oporto was very calm on the 28th of 


pensed with, and stage-boxes erected to supply their place. A new 
farce is forthcoming at Drury. 


Nuremburg, May 1.—The most remarkable circumstance at the 
Easter fair this year is the magazine for Russian manufactures, which 
are brought for sale from Moscow. From early in the morning till 
late in the evening this magazine is crowded with people, some at- 
tracted by curiosity, others to purchase. The articles offered for 
sale are silks of all kinds, calicoes, and, above all, nankeens, the 
quality of which exceeds all expectation. These articles, in fact, af- 
ford the most positive and unequivocal proof of the astonishing pro- 
gress which the Russian manufactures have made within a few years, 





and they are much superior to all similar manufactures both in the 

proclaimed by the Protocul of 4th April. é . April. quality and the quantity of the materials employed, and in the good- 

While this Convention duly recognized the rights and the wishes | "The present intentions are immediately to convoke the. three | ness of the workmanship. On account of this perfection, they can- 
of an unhappy people, it was to conciliate them by an equitable com- | Orders.” 


not, indeed, be sold at the ordinary prices. The only thing in which 
they were at present defective is elegance and novelty in the pat- 


terns, and in this respect they will long remain inferior, particularly 
to the English and French manufactures. 


bination with the integrity, the repose, and the true interests of the 
Ottoman Empire. The most amicable means were tried to induce 
the Porte to accept this beneficent Convention; urgent entreaties 
called on it to put an end to the shedding of blood; confidential 


We believe—we are certain----that, in case the Infant should really 
cause himself to be proclaimed Absolute King, his Majesty’s Minis- 
ter, who is accredited only to the Prince Regent, was immediately 


overtures, which unfolded to it all the plans of the three Courts, in- 
formed it, at the same time, that, in ease of refusal, the united fleets 
of these three Courts would be obliged to put an end to a contest 
which was no longer compatible with the security of the seas, the 
necessities of commerce, and the civilization of the rest of Europe. 
The Porte did not take the least notice of these hints. A command- 
er of the Ottoman troops had scarcely concluded a provisional ar- 
mistice, when he broke the word he had given, and {ed at length to 
the employment of force. The battle of Navarino ensuec. This 
necessary result of evident breach of faith and open attack—this | 
battle itself gave Russia and its allies another opportunity to express | 











to the Divan its wishes for the maintenance of the general peace— | their respective Ambassadors to quit Lisbon in case the young Prince | 


to extend it to the whole of the Levant—and to establish it on con- 
ditions which the Ottoman Empire should add to the reciprocal 
guarantees attending them, and which, by reasonable concessions, 
would secure it the benefits of perfect security. ' 

Tais is the system—these are the acts to which the Porte reptied 
by its manifesto of the 20th December, and by measures which are 
only so many breaches of rights—so many violent attacks on its 
commercial prosperity—so many proots of a desire to bring upon it 
eubarrassments and enemics. 

Russia, now placed in a situation in which its honour and its inter- 
est will not suffer it any longer to remain, declares war against the 
M®toman Porte—not without regret; after having, however, for six- 
teen years together, neglected nothing to spare it the evils which 
\rill accompany it. ‘The causes of this war sufficiently indicate the 
objects of it. Brought.on by Turkey, it will impose upon it the bur- 
dea of making good all the expenses caused by it, and the losses 
sustained by the subjects of his PAiperial Majesty ; undertaken for 


the purpose of enforcing the treaties which the Porte considers as | 


no longer existing, it will aim at securing their observance and eff- 
cacy: induced by the imperative necessity of securing for the future 
inviolable liberty to the commerce of the Black Sea, and the navi- 
gation of the Bosphorus, it will be directed to this object, which is 
equally advantageous to all the European States. 

While Russia has recourse to arms, it thinks that, far from having 
indulged in hatred to the Ottoman Power, or of having contemplated 
its overthrow, according to the accusation of the Divan, it has given 
« convincing proof that if it had designed to combat it to the utmost, 
or to overturn it, it would have seized ali the opportunities for war 
which its relations with the Porte have incessantly presented. 

Russia, nevertheless, is very far from entertaining ambitious plans; 
enough countries and nations already obey its laws; cares enough 
are already united with the estent of its dominions. Lastly, Russia, 
though at war with the Porte, for reasons which are independent of 
the Convention of Gth July, has not departed. and will not depart, 
from the stipulations of that act. Ut did not, and could not, condemn 
Russia to sacrifice its earlier important rights, to endure decided af- 
fronts, and to demand no indemnity for the most sensible injuries. 
But the duties which it imposed upon it, and the principles on which 
it is founded, will be fulfilled with scrupulous fidelity, and strictly 
observed. The Allies will find Russia always ready to act in cor- 
cert with them in the execution of the Treaty of London—always 
zealous to co operate in a work which isrecommended fo its care by 
religion, and alll the feelings which do honour to humanity—always 
inclined to make use of its situation only for the speedy fulfilment 
of the stipulations of the Treaty of the 6th July, but not to make 
any change in its nature and its effects. 

The Emperor will not lay down his arms till he has obtained the 
results stated in this Declaration, and he expects them from the be- 
nedictions of Huw to whom justice and a pure conscience have never 
appealed in vain. 

Given at St, Petersburgh, 14th (26th) April, 1828. 


PROCLAMATION 
To the inhabitants of Moldavia and Wallachia. 

“ His Majesty the Emperor, my august sovereign, has commanded 
aie to take possession of your country with the army, the chief com- 
mand of which he has confidedto. me. 

« The legions of the monarch the protector of your destiny, in 
passing through the boundaries of your country, bring with them 
every pledge for the maintenance of order and perfect security. 


“Moldavians and Wallachians of all classes, receive the brave 





| of legitimacy. 


to cease his functions. 

The Moniteur contains a Royal Ordinanee for the levy of 60,900 | 
men of the elass of 1827. 

The Messager des Chambres has a long article relative to Don 
Miguel, in which it defends the conduct of the French Government 
against the Quotidienne. It calls the attempt of Don Miguel a usur- 
pation, and says, *‘ we can affirm that the resolution of the Cabinet 
has been unanimous on this subject, and positive declarations recog- 
nize the rights of Don Pedro, stating at the same time that they 
would consider as a usurpation, any attempt of Don Miguel to as- 
sume a crown which is to be placed upon another head. ‘The cha- 
racter of such an attempt explains the order given by the Courts to 














should assume the title of King of Portugal.” 
The Messager then observes that these orders have emanated from 
the Cabinets which have placed the policy of Europe on the bases | 


| In another article, the Messager commends the moderation which | 
| appears in the Russian Declaration, and says that the bases laid down | 


| no grounds for any apprehensions that the balance of Europe will be | 
disturbed. 

| In the Chamber of Deputies on the 13th, there was a very inter- | 

esting debate on the Loan of eighty millions, on which the Minister 

of Foreign Affairs made a speech, showing the necessity of this mea- 





) sure on account of the important modifications which have occurred | 


{ 

lin the fe 
Russia and Turkey. 
resolved, like him to keep their engagements and to attain the objects 
' Taid 

| The 
rected, as had been insinuated, by any influence coming trom the 
banks of the Thames or of the Neva----but, said he, ‘* Europe is not 





by Russia, as an Ultimatum, are so clearly defined that they afford | 


reign relations and dwelt particularly jar betw 
reign relat nd dwelt particularly on the war between 


down by the Treaty of 6th July. M. Bignon opposed the loan. , 
Minister of Marine in reply declared that France was not di- | 


Alexander Sim, a private in the 92d regiment, at the imminent 
risk of his life, rescued the daughters of General Stewart, who, with 


their governess, were crossing the river Lossie. over the ice, during 
the winter of 1826, when the ice gave way, and they were all preci- 


pitated into the river, and would certainly have perished, but for the 
undaunted bravery of this soldier. The Humane Society awarded 
the honorary medallion to the soldier; and his Colonel, the Hon. 
General Duff, granted him leave to attend from his regiment, now at 
Glasgow, to receive the medallion from the Duke of Northumber- 
land, at the anniversary dinner of the [Humane Society, on Thursday 
17th ult., at the City of London Tavern. af 


The German papers contain no intelligence of interest, unless it 
be that the young Hereditary Prince of Saxony is baptized by the 
name of “ Frederick-Augustus-- Albert-- Anthony--Ferdinand--Joseph-- 


| Charles-- Maria-- Baptist-- Nepomuck-- William--Xavier-George- Fidelis!” 


This name will form arich burden of a national anthem; “God save 
great Frederick- Augustus,” and so on to “ Fidelis,’ will dwell with 
admirable effect on the lips of a grateful people. 

The following is the Declaration in the Test and Corporation 
Acts Repeal Bill, as amended by the Lords: 

“1, A. B. do solemnly andsincerely, in the presence of God, pro- 
fess, testify, and declare, upon the true faith of a Christian, that } 
will never exercise any power, authority. or any influence which I 
may possess by virtue of the office of to injure or weaken 
the Protestant Church as itis by law established in England; or to 
disturb the said Church, or the Bishops and Clergy of the said 


1 @ nt) 3 > »Ss} : , pie : ivi 1 
The allies of the King declare that they are | Church, in the possession of any rights or privileges to which 


such Church, or the said Bishops and Clergy, are or may be by law 
entitled.’” : 

In the Committee onthe Test Acts, the Lord Chancellor said to 
Lord Eldon: “If you will trust me, I will engrafi a schedule on the 
bill, which will answer your purpose.” The Ear! of Eldon, laok- 


| at peace ; it was therefore our duty to enable France to appear in’ ing sieadiiy in the Chancellor's face, replied: In any thing of my 


The discussion was not terminated. 
} 
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| SUNVIMNACY, 


It is rumoured that the Finance Committee have directed their 
| attention tothe Commission for the Claiuns on Spain. These Com- 
missioners (four in number) have, it is said, L1500 per annum eh, 
a house, secretary, clerk, &c. The establishment commeénced about 
the time of the Cortes being recognized; and the claims of the En- 


alladed to. 
% 


subjeet. 





Vhe Giraffe is said to be in a sickly if not precarions state: th 
; knees, which have been disposed to disease for a long time, have 
| become so bad, that this elegant creature is at present obliged almost 
| entirely to confine itself tothe incumbent position, and the knees are 
| constantly bathed in salt and water. 
| ‘The bead of a hippotamus, with all the flesh about it, in a high 
state of preservation, has receutly been brought to England, asa 
present to the King. This amphibious monster was harpooned while 
: in combat with a crocodile, in a lake inthe interior of Africa. The 
head measures four feet in length, aud eight feet in circumference. 
At one time it was not uncommon in the Nile, but now it is no where 
to be found in thatriver, except above the cataracts. 
| His Majesty’s ship Regent, of 109 guns, is to be forthwith fitted out 
for the conveyance of the Lord High Admiral in his proposed tour 
of inspection. It is expected that his Royal Highness will proceed 
to Ireland in the first instance. 








The Duke of Cumberland intends remaining a month longer in 
this country. His Royal Highness will shortly review his regiment, 
the Royal Hforse Guards, which is now stationed at the barracks in 
the Regent’s Park. The Duke of Wellington will give a grand en- 
' tertainment to his Royal Highness at the end of this month, (May.) 
| We understand that the Rev. Edward Irving, the celebrated Mi- 
| nister of the Scoteh Church in London, has recently addressed an 


the attitude which becomes it, if it is to interfere in the struggle.” | 


glish merchants are nearly us far advanced as at the period we have | 
It is understood, however, that the Duke of Wellington | 
has lately made some very strong remonstrances to Spain on the, 


men whom I have the honor to command, as brethren,—as your na- | elaborate letter to the King, on the subject of the repeal of the Test 
tural proteetors! In every thing that may be required of you, en-| @9¢ Corporation Acts, and entreating his Majesty to withhold the) 
deavour to co-operate in the measures of his Majesty, and give re- | Royal assent thereto. — Times. 
newed proofs of your ancient aitachmeut tothe power whieh has) It — that an experiment lately tried in Spain and in some 
continued to watch over your rights. The war whieh Russia has! parts of the Mediterranean, to introduce the cochineal insect, pro- | 
just declared against the Ottoman Porte aims only at satisfaction for, mises to be attended with the desired result in some of the provinces 
the most justly founded complaints, and the fulfilment of the mest | of Spain, at Gibraltar, and at Malta. The Indian fig is of natura! 
solemn treaties. Conduct yourselves as peaceable spectators of hes- | 





tilities, which need aot affect you; be easy with respect to the wel- | 
fare of your country, and pertorm your duties as you have hitherto 
done. The laws and customs of your ancestors——your property---- 
the rights of the holy religion which we profess ia common-—-shall 
be respected and protected. For the more certain attainment of 
this object the Emperor has commanded me immediately to appoint 
in the Principalities a provisional central administration, at the head 
of which the Privy Counsellor Von Pahtin is placed. Honoured by 
the confidence of his Majesty, he will henceforth exercise amongst 
you the functions and aathority of President of Moldavia and Wal- 
iachia. My most zealous care shall be exerted to. second bim in his 
labours; the strictest discipline shall be observed in all the divisions 
of the army, and the smaliest excesses be immediately punished.---- 
Depend on this, inhabitants of Moldavia and Wallachia, my august 
Monarch flatters himself with the hope that the war in which he is 
compelled to enter, will deprive you but for a short time of the ad- 
vantages of peace. This war itself guarantees to you the speedy re- 
turn of peace, and will secure to you the advantages of a legal and 
durable existence, which shall be founded on stipulations that will 
{ally efface the traces of the evils that you have endured, and give 
you the certainty of happiness in future. Obedience tg the autho- 


growth under the climate of those countries, and being the only food | 


| of the insect in question, originally suggested the idea of its impor. | 


tation. It has been ascertained, after the indefatigable researches | 
of some celebrated naturalists, that the powers of fecundity of the | 
female cochineal insect are so great, as to enable it to give birth, in 
the very short course of its natural existence, to no less a number 
than 632,727. With the facility of re-production which is, at all 
events, known to belong to this species of insect, and with its seden- 
tary habits, its transportation into Europe will, in a short time, be- 
come a source of a fe a trade to those parts where circum- 
stances of climate ard food will enable it to thrive. 


Itis now rumoured that Lord Palmerston goes out as Governor of 


ry of War.—Bell’s Messenger. 

Viscount Goderich gave a grand dinner on Thursday at Pembroke 
House, Privy Gardens, on the occasion of the christening of his 
only son, towhom his Majesty stood sponsor by proxy. 

A rumour is in circulation thata matrimonial union between the 
Princess Victoria and the Prince George of Cumberland is in cou- 
templation.— Morn. Heralit. 


‘Theatricats:—Wallack, who, at the conclusion of this season, goes 











Jamaica, and that Mr. Spring Rice succeeds his Lordship as Secreta-_ 


own [ would trust you to; but,in what concerns mycountry | can 


| not trust you.” 


The Finance Committe have turned their special attention to the 


'varions Consulships, &c., and have ordered accounts to be laid be 
fore them of the names, and places of residence, of Consuls-Gene- 


ral, Vice-Consuls,, &e. in 1825 and 1827; of their salaries and aj- 
lowanoes, and “ distingnishing, if practicable, the amount received 
hy such Consuls, &c. in fees;” also, of the number of British ships, 
amount of the tonnage, &c. cleared for the eountries, ports, and de- 
pendencies, under each Consulship, during the last three vears.— 
Bell's Messenger, May A. ‘ 


~ last year’s amount of tax on suger in Ireland was 430,000 
pouns s. 


If we except the period of the visit of the Allied Sovereigns im 


| 1815, the town was scarcely ever known to be so full as at this 
| time; as a proof of it, the receipts of the Two Penny Post Office are 


| said to be one-fifth greater than they were a twelve-month ago.” 


Mr. Kean, jun. (son of the celebrated tragedian) is engaged.to 
perform at the Dublin Theatre for twelve nights for One Thousand 
Guineas !—the highest terms ever given out of London. 


To make the Gil in Lamps last longer. and to diminish tie thick 
smoke.—Dissolve ina glass of water, as much salt as will fully satu- 
rate the water, and steep in it the wick, which must be afterwards 
dried, pour into this water an equal quantity of oil, and then put 
them intoa bottle ané well shake them, in order to mix them toge- 
ther; trim your lamp with this mixture and the prepared wick. ‘he 
linseed oil ts the principal oil which has been used in this experi- 
ment. but other oils, it is said, will answer the same purpose.-— 
Mirror. 





To take oul stains or spots upon sill, without injuring their colour.-- - 
Take five parts of common water. aud six parts of alum well poun 
ded; boil the mixture a short time; after which pour it intora vessel 
to cool. Previous to using. the mixture must be made warm; wash 
the stained part with it and leave to dry. 





There was a period during Mr. Pitt's adininistration when he was 
very unpopular with the lower class of people — At this period Mr. 
| Pitt was one morning riding slowly into town from Holwood, on a 

small horse. and without a servant, when he was recognized on 
Westminster Bridge by the rabble. They immediately began to 
pelt him with mud, and the shower increased as the crowd acenmu- 
lated; but this great man did not in the least urge the pace of h's 
horse, and was soon nearly covered by these demonstrations of Eng- 


lish iberty. When he arrived at his house in Downing-strest, closely 


followed and pelted by the crowd, he alighted, gave his horse to a 
servant in waiting, and then turning to the populace, took off his 
hat and howed to them with great good humour. The mob, struck 
by this display of real magnanimity, immediately and unanimous! y 
gave him three hearty cheers, and retired. 


(From the Age) 
Mr. Thomas Moore has sent the following to the Times Newsp:- 
| per, on which that gentleman bas a weekly engagement. 
| “A stupid story of the late destraction of a printed work of Mr. 
Moore’s having found it appears, some congenial, believers, we are 
requested to say that the whole account is, from beginning toend, 
@ fabrication.” 

The charge of stupidity is here leveled against the Literary Gazette 
_and Saturday is, with Mr. Moore’s usual cunning, selected asthe day 
jin which he prints the above, knowing that a week must elapse he- 
fore Mr. Jerdan can contradict him. But the paragraph is nothing 
butalie. Such a book was written—it was most infarnous—Tom 
became afraid—lawyers were cousulted—and the vewom was thrown 
into the fire, to save its liltle parasite author from being thrown into 
jail. We request the gentleman about the Times to contradict us 
when we assert that at least five copies—perhaps many more—are 
preserved ; and we are sure it wifl convey great delight into Mr 








_ Moore’s “tuneful heart”’ to: know that one of them has actually bean, 
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promised to us—for a con-si-ce-ra-ti-on, It is in the hands of a Whig 
centleman, and of conrse can be got at for money. As soon as we 
wet it we shall print it every word. Tom may depend upon t that 
he will never be again allowedto eat his eleemosynary dinner in 
some quarters, after we have thoroughly exposed his eaves-dropping 
propensities. 

London, May 10—14.—Gn the 8th inst Sir Francis Burditt made 
his promised motion in the House of Commons, that the House re- 
solve into Committee to consider the state of the laws affecting his 
Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects in Ireland, with a view to amend 
them. Mr Brougham seconded tke motion. A debate ensued which 
occupied the House the unusual number of three sittings ‘The Bar- 
onet’s opening speech fills nearly ten close columes of the papers.— 
The motion was supported by Sir James Macintosh, Mr. S. Percival. 
(who had before opposed concessions) Mr. M. Fitzgerald, Sir John 
Newport, and others.—It was opposed by The Solicitor General, (Mr | 
‘Tindall) Mr. Secretary Peel, andothers. 'The proceedings were ex- 
tremely animated, and at times disorderly ; and many of the speech- 
es on both sides were received with loud and prolonged cheering. — 
On Monday, the 12th, the question was taken on the motion of Sir 
Francis, when numbers were : 

Ayes 272.—Noes 266. Majority 6. 

On the last day the motion was opposed by he Attorney General, 
Mr. Banks and Ad Evans; and supported by Messrs Huskisson, 
Grant, Gratton, Dennison, North, Wallace and Brougham, and} 
Lord Ennismore. The resolution adopted was to be again discussed | 
on Monday, on amotion to send it to the House of Lords for concur- | 
rence. 








{= Exchange at New-York on London, 109 all per cent. 
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UN ELIS 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 21, 1828. | 
The banner of war is at leugth unfurled in Europe, and the Russian legions are 
now advancing towards the seat of Islamism at Constantinople. War having once | 
brck sn out who shall predict where it will eud? Who shall say, the torch being | 
once applied, that the whole of Europe wili not be involved in the dreadful confla- | 
gration? The Turk, by his obstinacy, has brought all this upon himself ;—he is | 
blindly rushing on his destiny, and, perhaps, the last conflict between the cross and 
the crescent, outh s side of the Bosphorus, is athand. Viewing the wilful perver- | 
sity of the Turks—their hatred of the Russians—their superstition and belief in fa- | 
talism, we are almost inclined to think that their time is come. 
After enumerating his just grounds of complaint, the Fimperor declares war a- | 
guinst Turkey, and states the object of the war. | 
Tocompel Turkey to pay all expenses of the war, and to indemnify his subjects | 
forall the losses they have sustained. 
To enforce the due and effectua) observance of those treaties which Turkey has 
violated. 
To secure the inviolable liberty of the Black Sea, and the free navigation of the | 
Losphorus. 





Lastly, Russia, though at war with the Porte for reasons which are independent | 
of the convention, of the 6th July, has notdeparted, and will not dcpart from the 
stipulations of that act. 

From what hus already passed we can hardly expect that the present Govern- | 
mentat Constantinople will thus humble itself: it muat, therefore, abide the con- | 
sequences ; for neither England, (notwithstanking the integrity of ‘Turkey has al- 
ways been a fundamental principles of European policy,) nor any other power can | 
or Willinterpose, since Russia has so completely established the justness ofher cause. 
Unless, then, wiser councils be adopted at Constantinople, either by the deposition 
andmurder of the Sultan, (the usual remedy of the Faithful,) or otherwise, 
‘Purkey must fali, and, perhaps, pay the price of her obstinacy with her natienal ; 
existence. 


| 
| 
} 


It may be worth while to examine the live of march, and to estimate a little | 
11 difficulties which the invading hosts will have toencounter. The best account 
which we have seen of this is extracted from ‘* Military Reflections on Turkey, by 
Mojor General Valentini, of the Prussian service, made from personal observations 
in Turkey.” From this well timed work, which is just published, we gave a copi- , 


ous extract inour peperof the Sthof April, and we vow re-print the following 
passages, as bearing directly upon the point in question . 


He (General Valeetini) considers Shiumla (abeut 227 miles from ‘ 
the Turkish capital, and the ordinary road taken by eouriers and 
travellers to Constantinople,) to be the gate of the Balkan mountains 
and the Thermopy! of the Turks. Here the vizier has always fis- 
ed his camp, and beyond itthe Russians have never peneirated.— 
“Should a Russian army, (he continues, after describing the road be- | 
tween Shumla and Adrianople,) design to carry on, with vigour a 
war ofinvasion into the heart ot the Ottoman empire, there is no 
doubt that it would choose this road as the line of its optrations.— 
It is obvious however, that it would be previously necessary 
'o beat, or turn by maneuvreing, the ‘Turkish army, which we | 
must always expect to find posted at Shumla. The Russian | 


zeneral Kaminsky, failed in both attempts in the Campaign of | 
[s10. The latter, however, would certainly be attended with 
much greater chance of success, if, while the main army menaced the 
Purks in front, and took advantage of every favovrable opportunity 
for attack or annoyance, anothar corps was to cross the Danube at 
Nicopoli or Rutseluk, and march by 'Turnowa, directly upon Adri- | 
anople. Upon this road across the Balkan, which, though actually | 
existing, is very rarely used, all that the army would have to encoun- | 
‘er would be natural obstacles, which with the assistance of some 
hundreds of pioneers attached to the advanced guard might be easily | 
overcome.” For many reasons, “the spring (April, for there is no 
pasturage before.) and the commencement of summer, are the most | 
convenient time tora vigorous campaign in this country.” | 
HTaving got to Adrianople, a strong division of reserve must be | 
there maintained—* to organize the country in rear of the army, and | 
+ occupy with detachments the towns of Philppopolis, Lofscha, So- 
pita, &e. either by force of arms or pacific negotiations; in both of | 
\which the most valuable assistance might be expected from the nu- | 
merous Greek population in these places, and from the co-operation 
, the Servians.”” And, adds our apparently competent authority, 
; = ¢ to the force necessary to be employed in a similar in- 
namerteal stronsth of that less importance is to be attached to the | 
tothe keeping 7 graben: my ne to enter oe. a 
ifty theasned Ss i y in a complete state. le maximum oO 
sina : Men in open field of battle, fixed by Montecucull, as | 
nae y mentioned, ought to suffice at the present day, the more es- 
np. as ye Turks no longer bring such large armies into the field 
_ “ y a to ph and the modern organization of European troops, 
es pn a wenlnstructed infantry constitutes the principal force, 
der ove tignersees -_ more favourable for the Christians. In or- 
50.000 P ty army may, upon the day of battle, have its 
000 men assembled at one point, we must add to this number thir- 
'y thousand more, for the detached corps upon the coast and the re- 
verve division, which makes altogether 80,000 men. ‘The corps ope- 
diene upon Adrianople ought to amount to 30,000 men, besides a 
pris ph A, advanced guard, and another asa reserve ; altogether 
ee — ; r Hpepledyy force to be employed in cross- 
< n would be abo “ev 
'O secure the rear, and id chentve yh rol ee ee 
“es : : y capture, those pla- 
“es onthe Danube of which the Turks may still be in possession, 
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as soon as the places are 





i), men more will be required, which, 
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, will not tend to lesson his thirst for regal power. 


| powers of Europe generally. 
| only, but his brother also, to whom he owes every thing. 
| tranquilize Portugal but the presence of the Emperor Pedro; and, if it be 
| thue that a peace between Brazil and Buenos-Ayresis on the point of being 


| of the case, we do not seo that a better process could be extended to the 


| charge of their duty. 


! agreed to, 167 to 54. 
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taken, will follow as an army of reserve,—and firmly establish, and 
even restore, shonid it any time be lost, the communication with the | 
main army operating infront. With these 200,000 men, whose num- | 
ber must be re-completed before the end of the campaign, there can | 
be no doubt that an active general will accomplish the conquest of 
Turkey in Europe, if not in the first, certainly in the second cam- 
paign. 

It seems admitted on all sides, that there is no doubt that the passage of the Pruth 
too’ place on the 26th or 2ith of April, and that the Russians advanced from 


that river into the Principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia. But this is not the 
only, ner the most important operation with which the war is expected to com- 


mence. The Russians, itis suid, will cross the Danube about the same time into 
Bu'garia, and push forward as rapidly as possible, supporting their main army by 
a lunding near the gulph of Varna. At the same time, the army recently employed 
against the Persians, has received orders to advance through Turkomania and the 
other Turkish provinces in Asia, towards the Black Sea, which wil! not only tend 
to cal! off the Asiatic levies, but offer a erful diversion in favor of the Russians 
on the Danube. Whether Count Wittgenstein intends to send a detachment of | 
his army across the Balkin mountains at Nicopoli, as recommended by Gen. Valen- | 
tini, does not appear from the European papers; indeed we have given every thing | 
in the shape of information that we could procure, and our readers, if they con- | 
sult the map (provided it bea good one), when perusing the above, will possess 
all that is now attainable on the snbject. 





It will be seen that Don Miguel seriously entertains the design of usurp- 
ing the crown; and the arrival of his Brother’s (the Emperor) abdication, 
The London Courier, 
and the leading French Journals, have already denounced him as a traitor; 
and he will be treated, in all probability, as an illegitimate prince, by the 
Miguel cajoled net England and Austria 
Nothing will 


concluded, it is expected that he will immediately visit Portugal—a very | 
desirable event, certainiv, as Pedro is a conatitutionalist from inclination. 
The meeting between the two brothers would be a singular one; anda 
Portuguese gentleman of our acquaintance, who knows them hoth, assures | 
us, that Pedro will resort to his summary juvenile process of bringing the 
offender to order, by giving him a sound thrashing. 





In the prezent state 


delinquent in question. —— 

The Catholic Questien, it will be observed, after three nights’ laborious 
discussion, has been ordered to a committee, by a majority of six ina 
full house. This majority is certainly less than we expected ; but, should 
the bill by goed fortune once more pass the Lower House, we begin to 
think that its reception will not be so unfavourable as heretofore in the Upper 
The recent discussion of the Corporation and Test Acts would seem to 
give evidence of the existence of a degree of liberalism among the Lords 
that had been little contemplated. Little doubt is now entertained, as far 
as supposition goes, of the King’s attachinent to the question of Emanci- 
pation, although we cannot but admire the constitutional principles of the 
Sovereign who so successfully conceals his feelings on so important a sub- 
ject. He neither seeks by persuasion, nor attempts to influence by 
example, any of his subjects, ona question which so equally divides them, 
and on which it is so essential they should exercise a conseientious dis- 
No man will ever know the sentiments of George 


} the Fourth until he affixes his signature to a bill abolishing for ever the 


prits and peaalties that now in our opinion, so unjustly and unnecessa- 
rily afilict his Catholic people. 





The Welland Canal.—We are happy to announce that his Majesty’s Govern. | 


ment, with a liberality which characterizes all its actions, has determined on lend- 
ing £59,000 to effect the prompt completion of this great work. This informa- 
tion we derive from a perfectly authentic source in London, and it may therefore 
be implicitly relied op. Why, then, we ask, should the Province of New Bruns- 


wick despair of similar assistance, when its set: about in real earnest,the project of 
| its own canal from the Bay of Fundy tothe Bay of Verte ? 





A pension of £53000 per annum has been voted in the House of Commons for the 
family of Mr. Canning, who it is to be lamented, stand in need of such assistance. 
The motion for this purpose was brought forward by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and is therefore the measure of the King and the present Government: 
The proposal was unexpectedly opposed by Lord Althorpe, the chairman of the 
Finance committee, but he received a severe aud cutting rebuke from Mr. Stratford 
Canning, who in a maiden speech which gained him great credit with the house, 
told his economical lordship that be envied not his feelings. ‘Tie proposal was 





We are glad to find that the Montreal papere are publishing the late debate, in 
the House of Commons, from different London Papers, as many of them are 


| more full, aud being so more in favor of the Colonial Government, than that 
| published by us from the Morning Hercld. We selected thatof the Herald prin- 


cipally because we knew that paper enjoyed the favourable consideration of ma- 
y-persons in Canada, and was therefore more likely to be received as an authen- 
tic statement. Mr. Alport reached Montreal ou Tuesday afternoon, havinggleft 
this on the previous Seturfay, at 5 P.M. 





We observe hy the London Courier of the {2th ult. that Mr. A.C. Buchanan 
(brother to H. M. Consul at New-York) has been appointed Resident Government 


| Agent for Emigration at Quebec. 


The Earl of Dalhousie has arrived at Montreal, and will proceed up the Ottowa, 
to inspect the Rideaucanal. Sir James Kemp? bas also reached Montreal, from 
Nova-Scotia. 

The Right Reverend, the Lord Bishop of Nova Scotia, and the Honourable 


Judge Halliburton. arrived in town a few days since from Nova-Scotia, via Bos- | 


ton. The Rev. Prelate and Judge E., we understand intend to proceed to Ca- 
vada. 





The Drama.—At the Park Theatre we have seen nothing but Benefits. Mrs. 
Austin tovk bers on Monday, and Mr. Horn and Mr. Simpson theirs on Weduesday 
and Friday respectively. Miss Kelly will have her Benefit on Monday next. Mr. 
Booth is now at this theatre goiag through his usual characters with a vigour and 
freshness that seems unabated, 

The company at the Chatham is strengthened by Mr. Raprett andother members 
from the late Bowery, and gives fair promise of a prosperous season. Musical pie- 
ces are already produced, aud the entertainment is altogether of an attractive 
character. Mrs. Duff adds her powerfa attractions. 

The Lafuyette generally deserves a favourable notice, and certainly does so at 
the present moment—it bas nothing against it but its remote position to persons in, 
this part of the city. 

Mrs. Knight, the celebrated vocalist,! intends to make the tour of the Can adas 
(calling at the Springs) this summet, when it is her intention to give Concerts at 
Moutreal, Quebec, Kingston, York, &c. We sincerely hope, indeed we cannot 
doubt it, that she will make an agreeable and profitable campaign. ‘T'o our friends 


in Canada, we recommend her as a very excellent proficient in a¥ the branches of | 


herart. Asa ballad singer she has no competitor inthis country. She will be ac- 


companied by Mr. Knight, who has acquired great reputation on the Piano Forte. 


THE ORATORIO AT GRACE CHURCH. 
A Concert of Sacred Music was given at Grace: Church, in this 
city, on Tuesday evening last, for the benefit of the. Choir, to which 
Mr. Tiorn, Mr. Pearman, Miss George and Mrs. Austin lent their 








ao eer a 
powerful aid. The Chorus consisted of the Choir, with additional 
assistants. 'The selection of Music was chiefly from Handel and 
Hayden. Mr. Horn was most effective in the recitative from the 
Creation, “ Jn splendour bright.” Mr. Pearman’s best effurt was 
‘“* Comfort ye my people,” fromthe Messiah. Miss George executed 
the ‘‘ Gratias agimus tibt,” of Guglielmi, very neatly : but the great- 
est sensation was produced by the manner in which Mrs. Austin gave 
the pathetic song from Handel’s ‘Theodora, ‘ Angels ever bright,” 
and although applause is not considered decorous in a Church, yet 
she received a well-merited tribute of approbation in a message from 
the Directors, requesting a repetition, which was complied with, to 
the delight of the audience. 

We cannot conclnde this article without expressing our satisfaction 
at the evident pro”ess of Music in this country. The formation 
of choirs, so well conducted as that of Grace Church, is the leading 
step to the perfection of a most powerful branch of the musical art, 
viz. the Chorus; and, in a short time, we may hope to see that de- 
partment arrive at a degree of excellence which will enable us to 
enjoy the beauties of those great Masters now but partially known 
in America. Indeed, the concerted pieces of this Oratorio, with the 
assistance of Messrs. Gear, Pearson, and Chyle, were well executed : 
and the concluding chorus, “ Handel's Hallelujah,” was so powertu' , 
as to call to our recollection Pope’s eulogium on that great Master : 

‘ Strong in new arms, lo! giant Handel stands, 
Like bold Briareus with hundred hands; 
‘To stir, to rouse, to shake the soul, he comes, 
And Jove’s own thunders follow Mars’ drums.”’ 

Among a number of most respectable persons present, we ol) 
setved the B:-hop of Nova Scotia. 














NDEPENDENT ORDER OF ODD FELLOWS.—To ali Legal, Grand and 
Subordinate Lodges of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows throughout the 
Globe :—you are hereby notified that the “ Strangers Refuge Lodge, No. 4,” lovat- 
ed in the city of New-York, with all its Members, was Expelled from this Order i 
the Grand Annual Communication of the Grand Lodge of the United States, he) 
iu the city of Baltimore on the first day of May. 1828. Aad all Odd Fellows are 
also requested to tase notice of the same, as no certificate emanating fiom tha 
Lodge will be hovered by any Lodge working under our jurisdiction. 
By order, JOHN J. ROACH, 

June 21.] Gr. Sec’ry of the U. 8. 
ARASOLS—Superbly mounted, with Silver Slides, and elegantly Canto 
Carved Handles, with Dragon Heads. 

June 21.} WM. SIMPSON, 66 Chesnut-st. Phila. 


ATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE, AT THE PINE-ORCHARD.—This Spleu- 
‘did Establishment is now open for the reception of company. 
The Subseriber hopes, by assiduous attention, to merit the continuance of that 
libesal patronage which he has been honored with during tae past seasons. 
| June 21.) CHAS. H. WEBB. 
PSENO LET.—Part of the convenient and well situated building, No. 4 William- 
street, two doors from Hanover square, well calculated for a grocery, &c. and 
| baving some fixtures already prepared. Persons wishing to examine the premises, 
| can apply at this office. June 21. 
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TRESTED, Engraver and Die Sinker, No. 6@William-street, New York, 
R. executes Visiting and Address Cards—Notarial and Consular Seals—Mili 
tary and Ornamental Dies and Rollers—Steel and Brass Type and Letters—Name 
| Stamps—Book Biuders’ Tools, &c. Copper Plate Printer. {June 21. 





! 5 OOMS TO LET.—Rooms to let at No. 555 Broadway, between Spring anc 
Printe-streets, where French and English are well spokei; the rooms are 
well furnished—breakfast cay be obtained if required; or the house to let to a pri- 
vate respectable family. The house is completely furnished—to be had now ; the 
yard is large, aud a gardentoit. Enquire at No. 555 Broadway. {June 21. 


DELPHI HOTEL.—Private parlours and tables, for parties of any size, 
with the best attendance, at the most reasonable rate, tu be hed at this Ilo 
, tel—opposite the Battery. __ {June 2h. 
MARD TO THE LADIES.—Mrr. Cantelo has removed her Corset Warchouse 
OF the house formerly occupied by Mrs. Langtois, No. 203, Broadway, a few 
doors below St. Panl’s Clurch, between Fulton and Dey-streets. Mrs. Cantclo tus 
counecied the Miiwepy and Dress Making with her Corset Establishment and bas 
ue doubt dy her attention aud punctuality to give satisfaction. {Jane 22. 


ae ee —--—$———— ea 


| PMEQHIS day pwblished, aud for sale by A. T. GOODRICH, 124 Broadway, price 
#250. The Picture of New-York, and Stranger's Guide to the Comme;- 
| cial Metropolis of the United States. This is au 180. volume of 500 pages, wii! 
| a new and very beautiful map of this city, and several views of public buildings, 
| &c. engraved expressly for this work. ‘The collection and arrangement of the his- 
| torical, statistical and descriptive matter is very complete, and is confidently re- 
| commended as an interesting pocket volume for the stranger or the citizen. 
{Jane 2}. 
OYS CLOTHING EMPORIUM.—James A. Campfield still continues inis 
business at 303 Broadway, where in addition to a constant supply of ready 

| mado dresses for buys of any age of the latest and most fashionable patterns to suit 
| the different tastes of parents, he now offers to the public an extensive assortment 
| of ready made liven, cravats, stiffuers, gloves, suspenders, clastic belts, &c. on the 
; Inost reasonable terms. 

Mourning dresses for boys fernished at the shortest notice without the delay ordi- 
nari'y attendant npon occusious of family afflictions. 


| NB. Gentleman’sclothing made to order at the shortest notice. 
i asaten 
| 


























{June 21. 

T USIC AND DRAWING.—Mre. Emily M. Parisen gratefully acknowledges 

|b former patronage, and respectfully iaforms ber frieuds and the public that 

| she has re commenced instructing Young Ladies on the Piano-forte, and in Draw 
ing and Painting, at her former moderate prices. She feels assured. from experi 
ence, she will be able to give entire satisfaction in the progress of her Pupils. 








Residence, No. 30 Duane, near Chatham-st. {June 21. 
| @™ UNS, MUSKETS, PISTOLS & OTHER FIRE ARMS.—(Caution.)—It has 


become needful to inform as well the general deaters in the ubove articles, as 
| the users of them, that a custom has obtsined, and is fast increasing, of importing 
| into the United States from Holland and Germany, if not also from some other parts 
of the continent of Europe, fire arms intrinsically of very inferfor quality, yet bear- 
ing the names of some of the most eminent makers in England ; and these so well 
| imitated as to deceive any but a most accurate judge of the commodity. 
| ‘Ihe American public are perhaps not generally aware, thut in Birmingham there 
‘is an Incorporated Society established for the express purpose of proving the bar- 
rels of all fire arms; the neglect of which is liable by law to severe penalties; of 
so much importance is this subject considered in Great Britain, as well to the en- 
couragement of the regular and fair trader, as to the safety of the community. 
It is ascertained, that North West Guns and other deseriptions of fire arms of this 
‘spurious character, bearing also the forged marks of this Incorporation, find their, 
way annually in quantities anto the city of New Yorks and the Guardians, Trustees, 
{and Wardens, of the above aamed society, in their eorporate capacity, hereby can- 
‘tion the public against the ehcouragemeut of so deceptive a system of travsactiog 
| business. 
Dated at the Proof House Hall, Banbury-st., Birmingham, the 18th April, 1828. 


| 





{June 2). 
| OTICE.—'The celebrated Strengthening Plaster for pain or weakness in the 
back, breast, or also for rheumatic affections, liver complaints and dyspep 


|} sia—for sale at 38 Beckman-street. This medicine is the invention of an emigent 
' Surgeon, and so numerous are the instances in which the most salutary effects have 
| been produced by it that it is with the utmost confidence rece led to all who 
| are afflicted with those distressing complaints. The sale of this remedy com- 
| menced in May last from this establishment, and the sales have been very ex- 
{tensive. It affords us great pleasure in stating, notwithstanding a conditiow 
| was annexed to each sale, that if relief was not obtained, the money was tv 
be returned, that out of those numerous sales, in but one solitary instance was }! 
| returned, which we trust will be fairly considered as the strongest evidence that 
could possibly be given of its utility. Where the applicants are known, no money 
' will be required till the trial is made and approved ; w* ort they are snot known, 
| the money will be returned provided the benefit above stated is no obtained. : 
Apply at No. 38 Beekman, corner of William-street. r. KED y 4 

une 2 


MITATIONS OF CABINET WOODS AND ORIENTAL MARBLES.—I. H. 
| Breidenbah, Imitatur of Woods and Marbles, &e. (late foreman to Platt, Lon 
don) respectfully acquaints the citizens of New-York, that he has taken a Store at 
198 Fulton-street, opposite Church-st. where imitated specimens of every variety 
of Oriental Marble and Fancy Woods can be seen. Gentlemen who may favour 
I. H. B. with commands, are assured, from the great experience he has had, in bav- 
ing worked fur some of the first painters in the largest and most superb mansions 
in Englaad, that his imitations will be equal to any thing in the old country, aud 
from their great durability, (a mutter he 4s not a little vain of) he confidently as- 
serts are 50 per cent cheaper in the end than what is done in the ordinary manuer 

1. H.B. iuvites attention to his Fresco Scagliola or Marble cement, which for tlie 
beauty of its appearauce, and natural character of its veins, combined with « 
smoothness of polish, and great durability, is only to be surpassed by the real Mar- 
ble itself—it is particulatly adapted for columns, entries, anti-rooms, and stair 
cases. Work done for the Trade. 

N. B. A well disposed Youth wanted as an apprentice. 
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A hme nee 


June 21. 


Far trom the myrtles which thy breeze hath fanm’d, 
My own bright Italy ! 


16 yc Albiot. 


aque 7 = . ames 


POW NR a To bind for thee its last dim thoughts in one, 


_ [bless thee! Peace be on thy noble head, 
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MRS. HEMANS’ NEW POEMS. best . i ashe! rent > ° i Which ses a 1 oo yet, as wavering flame 
Records of Woman; and other Poems. By Felicia Hemans. 12mo. Farewell! and yet once more, Is shaken by Zz wiad :—in life and aca 
pp. 320. Edinburgh, 1828, Blackwood: London, Cadell. Farewell !----the passion of long years I pour * Still trenibling yet the same! 
This volume, from the pen of one of our most sweet and graceful Into that word: thou hear’st not,---but the wo . a at 
jets, has just imparted a charming variety to our week's labours; And fervour of its tones may one day flow Oh! that Love’s quenchless power “ 
and we basten to communicate some of the pleasure it has afforded ‘To thy heart’s boly place; there let them dwell---- 3 Might waft my voice to fill thy summer sky. 
us to our readers. Of the fair writer’s talents and peculiar qualities, We shall o’ersweep the grave to meet---Farewell ! And through thy groves its dying music shower, 


it i ¢ : z sant Italy, Italy! 
Geely, me gine os ite see sash yess Gailterupeadelated ‘by the All this is most natural and pathetic; but we must pass to the still y ) 
’ 4 S ’ d 


public, and have long placed her in the front rank among the female more tragical story of Gertrude von der Wart, whose devotedness to | 
, a te = 


The nightingale is there, 
ne p “ik has , in prose in our Journal aud 
ornaments of English literature. In the preset.t work she has cho- her husband on the rack has been related in pros } 


The sun-beam’s glow, the citron-flower’s perfume, 





sen a subject, or rather a chain of connected subjects, well suited to other publications. 





her — ithe Records of Woman flow delighttully from her muse. 

These poems are devoted to illustrate many instances of love, | 
fidelity. misfortune, in which the hearts of the sex have led them to: 
act distinguished parts. Honourable memorials of virtues which | 
render them the blessings of this created wor!d, and breathing de- 
scriptions of their passions and emotions, are to be found in every 
little tale. Some embrace historical facts, and others dwell! on slight- 
er incidents; but all tend to elevate the character of the dearest and 
most excellent portion of human nature. Of these we shall offer a 
iew examples. 

The first Record is of the Lady Arabella Stuart, whose enion with | 
William Seymour, son of Lord Beauchamp, led to their imprison- 
ment by JamesI. ‘Their mutual love, and its fatal consequences, the 


— 


“ Her hands were clasp‘d, her dark eyes raised, 
The breeze threw wack her hair ; 
Up to the fearful wheel she gazed--- 
Ail that she loved was there. 
The night was round her clear and cold, 
The holy heaven above, 
Its pale stars watching to behold 
The might of earthly love. 


‘And bid me not depart,’ she cried, 
‘My Rudo!ph, say net so! 

This is no time to quit thy sice ; 
Peace, peace, I cannot go. 





The south-wind’s whisper in the scented air---- 
It will not pierce the tomb! 


Never, oh! never more, 
On thy Rome’s purple Heaven mine eve shall dwell 
Or watch the bright waves melt along thy shore---- 
My Italy, farewell! 
Alas !----thy hills among, 
Had I but left a memory of my name, 
Of Love and Grief one deep, true, fervent sone, 
Unto immortal Fame! 


But like a lute’s brief tone, 
Like a rose-odour on the breezes cast, 
Like a swift flush of day-spring, seen and gone, 


ons 
aitempt to escape, and the unfortunate reeapture o: the lady, are, Hath the world aught for me a4 fear So hath my spirit pass'd! 
‘old in a touching style ; and the piece concludes with still more af- | When death is on thy brow Pee Pouring itself away, — 
fecting traits of lone sufferings, ending in the near view of death, | The world! what means it ?---mine Is here~ As a wild bird amidst the foliage turns UFF 
which relieves the captive. Their earliest joys are thusnarrated— 1 will not leave thee now. That which within him triumphs, beats, or burns 

“« We, that met and parted, I have been with thee in thine hour Into a fleeting lay ; = 


Ever in dread of some dark watehful power, 

Wen back to childhood’s trust, and, fearless-hearted, 

Blent the glad fulness of our thoughts that hour, 
Ev’n like the ningling of sweet streams beneath 
i)im woven leaves, and midst the floating !-reath 
Of hidden forest flowers. 

Tis past !—I wake, 

A captive, and alone, and far from thee, 

My love and friend! Yet fostering, for thy sake, 

A quenchiless hope of happiness to be ; 

And feeling still my woman's spirit strong, 
Yn the deep faith which hifts from earthly wrong. 
A heavenward glance. I know, I know our iove 
Shall yet call gentle angels from above, 
By its undying fervour.” 

“he expectation of eSeape is equally poetical. 
* Sunset !—I tell each moment—from the skies 

The last red splendour floats along my wall, 
Like a king's banner !—Now it melts, it dies ! 

I see one star—I hear—’twas not the call, 
Th’ expected voice ; my quick heart throbb’dtoo soon 
I must keep vigil till yon rising moon 
Shower down less golden light. Beneath her bean 


Of glory and of biiss ; 

Doubt not its memory’s living power 
To strengthen me through this ! 

And thou, mine honour'd love and true 
Bear on, bear nobly on! 

We have the blessed heaven in view, 
Whose rest shail soon be won.’ 


And were not these high words to flow 
From woman’s breaking heart ! 
Through all that night of bitterest wo 
She bore her lofty, part; 
But oh! with such a glazing eye, 
With such a cuiJling cheek---- 
Love, love! of mortal agony, 
Thou, only thou should’st speak! 


The wind rose high,----but with it rose 
Her voice, that he might hear: 
Perchance that dark hour brought repose 
To happy bosoms near, 
While she sat striving with despair 
Seside his tortured form, 
And pouring her deep soul in prayer 


That swells, and floats, and dies, 
I.eaving no echo to the summer woods 
| Of the rich breathings and impassioned siglis, 
Which thrill'd their solitudes. 


Yet. yet remember me! 
Friends! that upon its murmurs oft have hime, 
When from my bosom, joyously and free, 
The fiery fountain sprung. 


Under the dark rich blue 
Of midnight heavens, and on the star-lit sea, 
And when woods kindle into Spring’s first hue, 
Sweet Friends, remember me! 
And in the marble halls, 
Where life’s full glow the dreams of beauty wear 
And Poet-thoughts embodied light the walls, 
Let me be with you there! 


Fain would 1 bind for you 
My memory with all glorious things to dwel! ; 
Tain bid all levely sounds my nae renew---- 

Sweet Friends, bright Land, farewell ! 


‘ 
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Through my lone lattice pour’d, I sit and dream 4 2 os — NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
Of summer-lands afar, where holy love She wiped the death-damps from his brow > : Seed 
: Tl Ss alar, ere y , « ibe ats hands and soft Ships. , Masters. Daysof sailing from . Days of sailing from 
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I bepr my veins beat Wark! a bell’s slow ebiine 
i 


Of its pure cause, let sorrowing love on earth 
Trust fondly—never more !—-the hope is crush‘ d 
That lit my life, the voice within me hush'd 


She bath’? his lips with dew, 


While ev'n as o’er a martyr’s grave 
She knelt on that sad spot, 


© 
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Win. Byrnes, Beciket.af, “ 24, * 24, *° I< @& «* Be «& 


’ ’ . 

Pacific, Crocker, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,) “ 16, “ 16, “© IE 
Silas Richards, Holdrege,) “ 8 “ 8, “ &) * 24, 24, % 24 

. Britannia, Marshall, | “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, June 1,Qct. 1,Feb 1 


A ’ = ess’ 1. Wm. Thompson Maxwell, Feb. 1, June 1,Qet. 1, “ 16, 16. “ Ly 
+h = oP pele cage tebe ' j And on his cheek such kisses press 4: Geo. Cansiae, ‘Aliya, “ 8 Bw wl we Og & Of uw ay 
y heart strikes with if. et again—'tis time! : h Kisses | 0. Cn : : : | : 
A step !—a voice !—or but a rising breeze ? As hope and joy ne’er knew. 3. Nxhip Caledouia Kogers, “16, © 1, 16, April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. f, 
Hark !—haste !—I come, to me 1 th >on the seas.” yt . re and Fuitl 2. N.ship John Juy, Holdrege, “ 24, “ 24, & Qh) “ Rw Bw Ye 
: ! , et thee or seas. Olv! lovely are ve, Love and Faith, i 1. Canada, Graham, Mar. 1,2uly 1, Nov. 1, “ 1, © 16, % 16 
r ’ * s a, Endurme to the last! 4. Nay oleon, Sinith, ;* & & & & ww BE w gy mw gy 
genes + ae eben crm an i | She had her meed ---one smile in death--~ | 3, Florida, Tinkham,| “ 16, “ 16, © 16, May LSep. Idan. 1. 
“ Now never more, oh! never, in the worth me” : sie eal 2. Birmingham. (Harris, || “ 24, " ag, «© gal w gl iw Bw 5 
| And his worn sy iit pass’d. . : 

4. 

3 

4 


That spoke sweet oracles; and I return 

‘fo lay my youth, asin a burial-urn, 

Where sunshine may aot find it. All is lost! 
* * ~ * 


| 

{ 
Edith, an American wood-tale is interesting from its nouraint so 

| lemnity. | 

j 
} 
| 
{ 
{ 
| 


And, weeping, bless’d the God who gave 
Strength to forsake it not!” 





. Silvanus Jenkins Allen, “a “* § i "Ss * @& = & 


Pussagein the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-fire 
guinces: nelnding beds, bedding, wine, aud stores of every description. 
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